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Messrs. Editors American Farmer: 

In your past issues I have read more than 
one description of certain portions of our 
State, giving glowing pictures of the advan 
tages, agricultural and otherwise, of the 
localities described. This is right when 
truthfally stated (and I do not doubt a word 
I have read), for how else can those seeking 
a home in the country obtain such reliable 
information as they need to guide them in 
their ing@ries ? 

Permit me to draw attention to a section 
that a few years since was famed us the 
home of those things deemed necessary to 
the enjoyment of life in the development of 
its highest manhood. ’Tis no less so now than 
in the past. The locality to which I refer is 
that portion of Anne Arundel county lying 
between the Patuxent river on the west and 
South river on the east—more particularly 
that portion of it known as the “ Neighbor- 
hood of South River.” This locality is, 
indeed, highly favored. The suil, a light 
sand directly upon the Patuxent, changes 
entirely about a mile from that river, becom- 
ing what is termed by some clay loam, and 
is of a texture and quality unsurpassed ; free 
from stone or any impediment to the use of 
machinery ; easily cultivated, and respend- 
ing most generoualy to the efforts of the en- 
terprising, energetic worker, giving yearly 
increase of crop and fertility of soil in propor- 
tion as he applies energy and intelligence to 
the development of the resources nature has 
80 lavishly bestowed. 

Within the past four or five years a spirit 
of enterprise has manifested itself in our 
neighborhood that has materially advanced 
it in every respect. The paralyzing effect of 
the war has passed away and life is vigorous 
and active everywhere; the fields that a few 
years ago were bare, unsightly and apparent- 
ly barren, are green with heavy crops of 
grass and grain, and it is most pleasant to 
hote the busy farmer as he exerts all his 
powere to place his corn and tobacco in a 
safe condition for the approaching harvest ; 
and when his grain is reaped, the means of 
easy, economica) transportation are at his 
command by sailing vessels and the steamers 
of the Maryland Steamboat Company that 
ply regularly between Baltimore and the 
many landings on South river. 

We have good schools, churches, stores, 
mechanics of almost every kind, good health 
and many other good things to be thankful 
for, not the least of which, a most flourish- 
ing Grange—All Hallows, No 4—in which 
fre gathered the representative men and 
Women of as noble a population of moral, 

intelligent people as can be readily found in 
‘this or any other state. No country offers 
greater inducements to the lover of country 
life; none more likely to realize the desire 
of the human heart —happiness. 

June 4, 1884. Epwin A. Drrry. 


[All who have seen the favored Tegion, 
Will agree with our correspondent as to its 
ny agricultural and social advantages— 














Bolt Fences, Making Sent, &c, 


Returning home about the middle of May 
atfera month’s sojourn in the city I found 
fences down, cattle running at large over the 
fields, a large quantity of wheat straw and 
corn fodder unconsumed and going to waste, 
and a general air of neglect and dilapidation. 

The repair of fences first engaged my at- 
tention. I adopted the bolt system, as best 
suited to the old material upon the ground, 
to the skill of my operatives, and the limited 
time at command. 

This fence is constructed in the following 
manner: A post is planted every ten feet, 
hewed down with the axe to about four 
inches in thickness ; to this post is bolted on 
each side a rail of the same thickness of the 
post by a half-inch bolt nine inches long, fol- 
lowing a hole rapidly bored with a half-inch 
brace bit; drive in the bolt and screw 
on the nut, and it cannot be thrown off by 
breachy cattle or blown up by wind or storm * 
Two rails bolted from the top down, of the 
height of an ordinary plank fence, with a 


less perfect rail nailed underneath, will make |’ 
a perfect barrier or enclosure for cattle, horses 
and sheep. Hogs are not: permitted to ron |’ 


at large in this neighborhood. 

A bolt fence, erected "by me several years 
ago on one side of a lane leading to my barn, 
has proved to be a perfect protection and én- 
closure, and has not cost a cent for repaits. 
For economy of material and construction, 
I consider it superior to plank and post and 
rail, or the newly-invented barbed wire. 

Next for the straw and fodder: I ordered 
a carload of lime from the Messrs. Baker, of 
Buckeystown, Frederick county; set two 
hands to work gathering up the wasted corn 
stalks to form a foundation, and, with alter- 
nate layers of straw, fodder, lime, sods and 
rich earth to the height of 44 to 5 feet; have 
completed five or six 40x15 foot beds of com- 
post, and await results. Gates and barn yet 
to receive the hand of repair and renovation. 

I have a pair of large oxen too old to keep 
over, yet I cannot do without their services, 
so I am working them and feeding at the 
same time upon cut straw with rye chop, 
(pastured at night) and so far with very evi- 
dent and satisfactory improvement. 

One of my tenants, Mr. Uriah Griffith, 
lately removed from your custom house, 
took from my stable a small lot ‘of fat steers, 
averaging 1,652 lbs., which were quickly 
taken at high figures by the export trade and 
sent across the ocean to feed the dainty 
palate of the subjects of her Majesty Queen 
Victoria. And since then, I see.in the Balti- 
more Svn that my friend and neighbor, Col. 
Boyd, has sent from his large dairy, in, this 
county, a venture of pure Alderney milk and 
cream to challenge, on the table of London 
connoisseurs, the production of the (‘hannel 
Islands of Great Britain, and this, too, from 
land fifteen years ago covered with sedge 
and pine. A. B. Davis. 

Greenwood, June 10, 1884. 


A Cotony of thirty families of French- 
men, skilled in silk culture, is about settling 








in Moore County, North Carolina. 


The Evils of Agricultural Specialties. 

The daily papers tell us that the straw- 
berry crop in the lower counties of the East- 
ern Shore, particularly in Wicomico, has 
been Biarge that the prices ruled very low, 
and .the result has been disastrous to the 
growers, many of whom are plowing under 
their strawberry plants and putting in a late 
crop of corn to get something from their 
land and labor. This illustrates in a very 
striking manner the eyils which I have re- 
cently endeavored to point out as sure to re- 
sult from the practice of farmers, especially 
on the Peninsula, of rushing into specialties 
in perishable fruits and vegetables. These 
specialties in horticulture invariably result 
soon or late in disaster, and are always a 
curse to the farming interest and the im- 
provement in agriculture. The writer knows 
Wicomico county well, and knows that what 


her agriculture needs more than anything | 


else is forage and improved live stock. Very 
likely the men who rashed into strawberries 
worked hard throngh the season only to 
themselves if not losers at least very 

y paid, will have to buy corn fodder 
winter at an exhorbitant ‘price or get 

y hay from the northward ata price 
which would pay the grower better than the 
best crop of strawberries. And yet there are 
swamp lands and “ savannahs” in Wicomico 
county that ought to be growing more grass 
than three times the present stock of cattle 
conld consume, to say nothing of the hay 
which even their most sandy uplands would 
produce with «an intelligent rotation of crops. 
If the farmers of Wicomico had been con- 
tent to give the strawberry only its proper 
proportion in the rotation of farm crops, that 
each farmer could manage with his regular 
force, instead of a vast over-production of 
inferior fruit which gluts the market, they 
would probably have had superior fruit at 
good prices. The man who makes money in 
a suitable locality with strawberries or other 
“truck” crops is not the man who rushes 
headlong into a special crop and plows under 
his etrawberries or pulls up his peach trees 
at the first disaster, but the one who never 
“loses his head,” who quietly, year after 
year, gives the same portion of his attention 
to the various crops usually grown, and yet 
all the while makes his greatest effort to in- 
crease the product of each acre instead of 
increasing his acreage. I have no doubt that 
even this season there are some in Wicomico 
who, by reason of special care, had extra 
fruit and got good prices for their berries and 
made money. There are such men every- 
where and the wonder is that more imitators 
are not found. A recent writer in the Balti- 
more Sun said in driving about Wicomico 
county he saw only few cultivators at work 
in corn fields, but hosts busy in the straw- 
berry field ; and next fall the traveller through 
Wicomico will see scanty stacks of corn-tops 
and blades scattered over the corn fields, 
carefully fenced off in pens from the hungry 
cattle that are compelled to keep alive on the 
stripped corn stalks and husks, all through 
the winter until the “ hollow horn ” (stomach) 
decimates them in spring. And all through 
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this same winter the store keepers in every 
village will be selling butter from the North 
at prices which would make a dairyman’s 
fortune. And yet Wicomico has pienty of 
perrennia] streams, 4 mild climate and first- 
class transportation facilities, and with the 
growth of abundant forage crops the winter 
dairy as a prominent part of a mixed hus- 
bandry ought to be very profitable. The 
growing of strawberries or any other crop 
as a specialty to the neglect of proper farm 
rotation will never restore her barren fields or 
add permanently to her wealth. Only by an 
intelligent course of mixed farming in which 
the growth of grasses takes a prominent 
place can her sandy uplands be made fertile 
and her swamps be made to feed beeves in- 
stead of mosquitoes. W. F. Massey. 


A Woman's Farming. 


A lady, who writes as follows to Tux 
AmericaN Farmer, shows what 2 woman 
may do by energy and business-like ways in 
erecting and maintaining a country home 
and a business which gives her a comfortable 
and independent support : 

I am one of the women who have to take 
care of themselves, in dividing my father’s 
farm I got the house, some outbuildings and 
about four acres of ground—yard, garden 


and small orchard. That was three years 


ago this spring. By buying about eight acres 
more from the other heirs and having five 
years to pay for it, gives me four good-sized 
lots, with plenty of good water that never 
fails. I hada horse that I bought from the 
other heirs, having an intciest in it, and a 
heifer that was fresh that year. The build- 
ings, all but the hen-house, wanted repairing. 
I have paid on my land and am now ready 
to have some of the repairing done, as soon 
as the carpenter comes to do it, and, sup- 
porting myself comfortably, paid nearly all 
my doctor’s bills, and one for one of my 
brothers—the latter going on the lund pay 
ment. I raise my own meat, and this fall ex- 
pect to have pork to sell. I raised my own 
bread. The doctor’s bill I paid in fruit, both 
green and dried. I can sell every bit of fruit 
I dry at a better price than to sell it green. 
Sell. vinegar, and with my eggs and butter 
make a better living than some others that 
have things a great deal better. All my 
neighbors, with but one exception, have been 
kind to me in’a great many little ways. 

It is true I have to work right hard some- 
times, and do a little of man’s work, but I 
do not know that Iam worse off by it. It is 
my home, and no other place ever would be 
the same to me, and I think a woman had 
better live as I do than be dependent on 
others for her support, or be pushed from 
pillar to post. 

I have bees, and’so far this year-have been 
fortunate with my swarms. Kept three 
stands through the winter, two old, one 
young. Two have swarmed; the other will 
in a few days. I do my own hiving gener 
ally, butif they go up on trees have to get 
some one to do it for me, but it is not often 
that’ 

I'think if I can live as comfortably as I do 













THE AMERICAN FARMER. 











dein ‘tings hs pleniaih ah ae place me, I 
do not see why others cannot. I do not think 
work ever hurt any one, or living within his 
means either. I love a farm and 
on it, and am devoted to flowers. L hada great 
many and made a large 10h, pect Ge 
myself, but two winters ago lost most of 
them while I was sick, I still havea great 
many different kinds of hardy flowers and 
have almost & continuous bioom from early 
spring until frost. «= 

I like the Farmer and would hate to do 
without it. 





Improved Methods hods on the Farm, 


There are very few far farms in this country, 
East or West, that have ever been made to 
produce over fifty per cent. of their capacity; 
and very few farmers capable of making even 
100 acres do more than this, A vast majority 
of those who own more would be benefited 
by selling the surplus and using the proceeds 
48 a capital to improve the remaining acres, 
and by purchasing better stock. 

The little Island of Jersey is said to main- 
tain one animal to every two acres on the 
Island, including roads, fences and the ground 
occupied by buildings. Their farms average 
about 10 acres. In a very few instances in 
this country one animal has been supported 
to each improved acre. This proves what is 
possible under the best management. The 
best talent, the intensest study, the most 
knowledge and the best business methods 
should be, and will be devoted to agriculture 
for years to come. The professions are over 
stocked. Doctors are without patients and 
lawyers without clients; as. most of them 
ought to be; but good lands are cheap and 
plenty. Intelligent laborers on the farm are 
searce and better paid than any other class. 
Farming has been accepted as a last resort for 
those unable to live by their wits, or good 
enough for such as were considered incapable 
of or indifferent to thorough culture. ‘The 
mentally active boy has taken a medical 
course or a law course of lectures after “com- 
pleting his education” at the academy or 
college. These avenues are now full’ to 
repletion. They are in great need of 
thorough drainage. Now that farmers 
begin to see that they need more cul- 
ture, more knowledge and better business 
methods to attain any standing in their own 
business, and to fill creditably such public 
stations as their numbers and their oceupa- 
tions entitle them, let them win back their 
sons from the shop and office to their farms, 
where all their intelligence can be more 
profitably employed. Let them send their 
sons to theagricultural college instead of the 
medical school; let them attend a course of 
lectures on botany and chemistry instead of 
law, and they may possibly do something to 
make farming more attractive as well as 
profitable, and take and hold that station in 
life to which the poet’s fancy has assigned 
them.—Oor. Breeders’ Gazette. 





The Yellow Tobacco of North Carolina 
and Virginia. 

Major R. L. Ragland, of Halifax county, 
Va., contributes the following on this sub- 
ject to the Raleigh (N. C.) Chronicle: 

The history of yellow tobacco dates back 
toa period immediately subsequent to the 
war of 1812~14.. Previous to that time the 
dark export type, reeking with nicotine and 
creosote, was the type in demand by foreign 
markets where the entire crop went, except 
the small portion used for home consump- 
tion. To meet a demand from the French, 
who are fastidious in taste and epicures in 
everything, a new type was produced, the 
yellow piebald mottled type, which was 
much sought after by shippers to that Goy- 
ernment, and at prices largely in excess of 
those paid for the old dark type. 

This “French tobacco” was grown on 
gray, fresh soil, and the process of curing 
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for that purpose, and vied with each 
other in raising the best colored, sweet and 
mild tobaccos. 4 
COAL OURING. 

The most careful and scrutinizing inquiry 
has failed to find out the individual who first 
used charcoal in curing tobacco; but it is 
generally conceded tliat-he was a North 
‘| Carolinian and Caswell county his home. 
The honor lies between Captain Abishai 


| Slade and Mr. William Long, both men of 


marked sagacity, energy and success in to- 
bacco planting: Inan article on this sub- 
ject written some ten years ago, the date fixed 
was 1826, but subsequent, investigation has 
convinced the writer that 1824 apenmnseen 
the coal-curing process. 

FLUE-CURING. 

Dr. Davis G. Tuck, of Halifax county, 
Va., was the first to use flues in curing to- 
baéco, and was granted a patent therefor in 
1829. To Dr. Tack also belongs the honor 
of introducing the thermometer asa guide 
in the curing process. The plan of the 
Tuck fiue was a large single furnace, the 
mouth of which opened inside of the barn, 
and the furnace terminating in a chimney on 
the outside. 

The defective construction of this flue 
caused many of them to burst and burn the 
barns, and consequently they never came 
into general use. The writer remembers the 
bursting of one on his father’s premises in 
the year 1831, and the narrow escape of the 
burning of the barn. The bursting of the 
thermometers came afterward with less dan- 
gerous consequences. 

BENEFACTORS. 

The pioneers of this great industry—Slade, 
Long and Tuck—have all passed from the 
stage of action, but their names should never 
be forgotten while tobacco is planted and 
“Brights” hold the lead of all other types. 

The first two, Messrs. Slade and Long, 
lived honorable and useful lives and died 
amidst the scene of their profitable labors. 

Dr. Tuck moved to Christain county, Ken- 
tacky, where he accumulated a handsome 
property and died honored and beloved in 
the home of his adoption. 

These men were benefactors, and deserve 
monuments to perpetuate their memory. 
Others, possibly equally deserving might be 
included in the sketch, but I am admonished 
to be brief. 

Up to the year 1850 the production of yel- 
low tobacco was confined to very narrow 
limits, mostly in the counties of Caswell, 
North Carolina, and Pittsylvania, in Virginia. 

Captain Abishai Slade was invited to 
Cluster Springs in Halifax county, Virginia, 
in the summer of 1850, to meet a number of 
planters by appointment and instruct them 
in the mode of coal-curing yellow tobacco. 
The writer, then a resident of the State of 
Mississippi, was present on that occasion and 
listened with deep interest to the plain, lucid 
and enthusiastic talk of Captain Slade. This 
dated the commencement of the coal-curing 
process in Halifax county, Virginia. The 
earliest clear specific essay on coal-curing 
was from the pen of Captain Slade, and pub- 
lished in the Southern Planter. 

From 1850 to 1860 the production of yel- 
low tobacco greatly extended, especially in 
Caswell county and in those surrounding ; 
still, comparatively none of the yellow type 
was produced in Granville and other coun- 
ties, now noted for the best tobacco lands 
and most skillfu! planters in the world. 

It is claimed for Mr. Dennis Tilley, that he 
is the pioneer or certainly one of the first in 
coal-curing tobacco in Granville county— 





1861. The process, never success- 
fal till since the war, was revived and gavo 
fires | wonderfal impetus to the production of 
this most profitable type of tobacco, which 
has carried hope and prosperity wherever 
introduced on congenial so!l. The improve-. 
ment in the construction of flaes has been so 
great, and the flue process so vastly superior 
to the old charcoal flues, that the fine has 
come into general use, superseding the use 
.of coal. : 
For the.curing of any type of tobaceo 
where artificial heat is employed, the flue is 
the best and safest mode.to.apply it, and will 
soon supersede all other modes. 

Exhaustive articles on culture, curing and 
management have been published from time 
to time, and the art of curing reduced as far as 
possible toa science. In this connection I 
hope I may be pardoned for alluding to an 
essay on yellow tobacco, first published in 
1871, which has gone. through seven editions. 
It was the first systematic attempt to give a 
minute description of the production of yel- 
low tobacco “from the plant-bed to the 
warehouse,” This essay, in describing the 
effects of too much or too little heat in fix- 
ing the color, never before done in any other 
work, was instrumental in teaching more 
people to cure tobacco than had ever been 
done by any other means. The author learned 
to cure yellow tobacco from taking Captain 
Slade’s essay as his guide; but Captain 
Slade’s article did not tell him the effects of 
too much or too little heat in fixing the 
color, and how this may be known by the 
peculiar appearance of the leaf at this criti- 
cal stage, nor did he learn it until several 
barns of fine tobacco had been spoiled in 
curing. Without such knowledge there can 
be no system in the mode of curing; learn- 
ing it, is to acquire the art. 

The improvement of old varieties and the 
introduction of new ones specially suited to 
this type have, along with improved barns, 
better culture, heavier manuring, nicer man- 
agement and more careful handling, all op- 
erated in producing the prettiest, healthiest 
and best type of tobacco to be found. And 
the world is finding this ont, as is shown by 
the product never meeting the demand, and 
the spirited contest over all of the fine yel- 
low tobacco in all of the markets at big 
prices. 

WHAT IT HAS DONE AND IS STILL DOING. 

Twenty-five years ago, some of the poor- 
est regions in what now constitute the yel- 
low tobacco belt of North Carolina and Vir- 
ginia, offered a scant living te the poor inhab- 
itanta dwelling in huts amid uninviting sur- 
roundings. But yellow tobacco came, and lo! 
whata change! The log houses have given 
place to neat and substantial, comfortable 
dwellings ; commodious school houses and 
imposing churches erected ; the very face of 
nature and all.of the surroundings changed, 
bettered and beautified. Then, too, see how 
wonderfully metamorphosed are the towns 
in the favored belt! Villages have been 
transformed into towns and towns into cities, 
with all that wealth, culture and enterprise 
can impart. And then remember, that yel- 
low tobacco did this, and speedily too. 

The extension and prosperity of this in- 
dustry in the past decade has been phenome- 
nal, and far exceeds in profits any other 
farming interest anywhere, in any country, 
and I dare say in any time. 

Its possibilities no one can compass, for it 
is still extending, carrying thrift, enterprise 
and progress in its train. 





Millet, or Hungarian Grass, 


The time is right here for those who desire 
to seed millet, to give it immediate attention, 
as the crop should bein not later than the 20th 
of this month. And we think that it would 
be to the profit of every farmer to have a patch 
of it. We are aware that it is not generally 
popular, but why, we have never heard it ex- 





planed It is not intended to absorb such an 
‘of land agto trench upon that intended 
arta sah important crops..A few acres—two 
or three-—could certainly be grown to good 
advantagein the feeding of cattle, whether in 
the green or dry state, Cattle are fond of it 
andit is quite nutritious. For fodder it should 
be cut before it is ripe, in fact while perfectly 
gréen. It should be first used in agreen state, 
and what is-left should be cured and housed 
as hay. It comes in very opportunely where 
pastures fail for want of rain, as it stands 
drought very well. Any land that will grow 
Indian Crh Wilt 46 for millet. “t-will’ take 
from four to five pecks of seed to the acre, 
and should be sown, as we suggest above, 
not later than the 20th of June. Farmers 
who have never tried this crop, are recom- 
mended to give it a trial now, at least on a 
small seale. 

As we have stated on several occasions, if 
only a quarter of an acre of ground can be 
spared, it should be sown to millet if for no 
other purpose than for attracting the reed- 
bird, one of the most delicious of all our 
game birds. Preferring the millet seed to 
all others, not excepting even rice, it will 
seek out a patch of it almost in amy locality 
in the Middle States. If sown where there 
is some cover for the gunner, as well asa 
couple of trees for the birds to light on, 
which they will sometimes do in large num- 
bers, it will admit of several being brought 
down at a single discharge. We have known 
of several persons who regularly grew a 
small plot of millet for this purpose only, 
selecting a particular place, from which they 
supplied their tables and the tables of two 
or three of their friends with this much-cov- 
eted bird, throughout the month of Septem- 
ber and the first ten daysin October. This 
is a hint we desire to repeat, for the reason 
that we think it more thoughtlessness than 
an indisposition to provide so fine a delicacy 
for the table, while at the same time any 
remnant of the crop can be applied to use- 


fal purposes.—Germantown Telegraph. 


Selection and Cite of a Grindstone, 


Do not get old, rude, unpolished stones, 
but get a good, reliable one, with the im- 
provements of the day upon it. The time 
was when it required two men and a boy to 
grind an axe. Now the boy alone can do it. 
A little self-adjusting machinery, with fric- 
tion wheels and treadle, comprise his help. 
When buying a stone get one with an auto- 
matic sickle-grinder. Its cost is but slightly 
greater, and its use will save you many times 
its cost. A dull sickle causes needless wear 
and tear of machinery and a useless expendi- 
ture of animal strength. It does not pay to 
work with any kind of dull tools. To keep 
my grindstone in repair and good working 
order, I observe the following: I never grind 
a greasy tool without, first removing the 
grease. This can be done in several ways. 
My way, efter removing most of it with a 
stick or cob, is to use sand-paper or emery 
cloth. I hold the tool when I am grinding, 
so that it will wear both sides of the circum- 
ference of the stone uniformly. It spoils a 
stone- to wear it hollow. I try te keep the 
stone as nearly round as possible. If one 
side wears Gown faster than the other, I know 
it is not a first-class stone, and that it must 
be rectified. A grindstone should be recti- 
fied cnce a year. To do this, take it out of 
the frame, but not off the shaft. By means 
of a pair of compasses or a scratch-awl and 
string, dne end of which is held upon the 
end of the shaft and the other upon the 
stone at its shortest radius, describe a circle 
Replace in the frame and, with chisel and, 
gouge, remove all stone outside the circle. 
Exercise care that you do not chip off the 
corners. Unless a stone becomes very much 
one-sided the above operation is not neces- 
sary. I remove all flinty places with a hard, 








sharp-poiited instrument, and never allow 
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my grindstone, to jstand»in) the rain or sunk 
shina, Dah ot all times keep them in the bard 


or other sheltered place. Not only the 

but the stone as well, is injured by not being 
protected. I never allow the lower edge of 
my stones to stand in water, as a great many 
do, by having troughs beneath them. Being 
continually in water causes the stone to 
become ‘soft. If you use'a trough, see that 
the water is lowered beneath the edge of 
your stone after being used. Before grind- 
ing a rusty tool I see that most of the oxide 
is removed. If allowed to remain, it obstructs 
the grit and cutting power of the stone. In 
buying a stone, remember that the larger it 
is the easier it will run and the longer it will 
last. ‘You cannot usea treadle upon a small 
stone. Keep the frame upor a level floor, 
and it will turn more easily.— Hnglish Paper. 


Live Stoek. 
Live Stock, 


By B. Poryear, LL. D., Professor of Chemistry 
in Richmond College. 








Our late articles on green manuring sug- 
gest the kindred topic of live stock. Our 
farmers should pay more attention than they 
do to raising cattle and other domestic ani; 
mals, Such a policy is favorable to the im- 
provement of their lands, to the increase of 
their profits, and to the dimfnution of thet 
exhaustive worry and anxiety which are 
connected with the matter of labor. The 
farmer should seek to sell, not as much, but 
as little as possible, from the direct yield of 
the soil, His crops are, in the main, con- 
verted into flesh at one time or another, and 
the profits of this conversion belong legiti- 
mately to him. Let him raise the grasses 
more extensively, and wheat as subsidiary to 
the grasses; and sell all hiscorn and proven- 
der of every sort in the shape of pork and 
beef. Certain sections of Virginia and Mary- 
land are particularly favorable to this course ; 
bat.we are certain that it can be followed, to 
a larger. extent than now obtains, almost 
everywhere. 

What. considerations recommend this 
course? .We answer: The exhaustion of 
the land,is much less. _The solid and liquid 
excrements of the animals are returned to 
the.soil. . Where thousands of pounds under 
a different system are sold directly from the 
yield of the soil, only hundreds under this 
are sold in the shape of meat. The gain to 
the soil is immense. A little closer inspec- 
tion of the matter will show that the gain is 
even greater than is indicated by the fore- 
going statements. When we sell a beef, we 
sell only his flesh and bones. Of his flesh, 
75 per. cent. is water ; a large part of his flesh 
is, or ought to be, fat; the remainder is 
nervous matter, muscles and bones. The re- 
moval of the water needs no comment, and 
the removal of the fat hardly more. Fat is 
a compound of carbon, hydrogen and oxy- 
gen, and plants obtain their carbon chiefly 
from the carbonic acid of the atmosphere, 
and their hydrogen and oxygen, in the form 
The soil is in- 
jured only by the removal of nerves, muscles 
and bones, which constitute but a small part 
of the weight of the animal. For the forma- 
tion of bones the plant takes from the soil 
chiefly phosphoric acid in combination with 
lime; and for the formation of muscles, 
nerves and the gelatin of bones, the plant 
demands ammoniacal compounds, existing 
in, or. applied to, the soil, but furnished also, 
to some extent, by the free ammonia of the 
atmosphere. The removal therefore of the 
water and fat of animals works no injury at 
all to the soil; while the removal of bones 
and the vitalized tissues is partly at the ex- 
pense. of the atmosphere and partly at the 
expense of the soil. 

The depasturage of land by adult animals 
works no injury to the soil at all, provided it 
teceives their droppings. The largest part 





of their food.consists of hydro-carbons, 

the plant has condensed from the water 
carbonic acid of the atmospher¢, while the - 
amount of mineral matter and nitrogéfious 
compounds, voided in their excrements,is 
precisely equal to the amount of such mate- 
rial daily assimilated from their food. ‘It is 
different, however, when land is depastured 
by young animals and also by milch cows. 
The growing anima) is adding to ite muscles 
and bones daily, and therefore voids less of 
nitrogenous and minera! matter than he as- 
rsimilates from his food, and the soil is the 
sufferer by the difference. So exactly with 
milch cows. The soil is the sufferer by all 
the mineral constituents, about one per cent. 
carried off in the milk, and the chief sufferer 
by the casein, or nitrogenous’ compound, of 
the milk, constituting about five per cent. or 
less of its weight. 

It is obvious from the foregoing remarks 
that in raising animals for the shambles, we 
are putting the least possible strain upon the 
soil. Their bony skeletons and their nerves 
and muscles, when desiccated, constitute a 
small part of their weight ; and of this small 
part, the soil furnishes less than half. The 
temptation is strong to go into an exact cal- 
culation ; but I must forbear at present, and 
will perhaps attempt it at another time. 

Compare this treatment of the soil with 
that drastic process which removes for mar- 
ket all the grain, grass, cotton and tobacco 
grown upon it. The exhaustion of the soil, 
both in organic and mineral matter, is fear- 
fully rapid; and without heavy fertilization 
or frequent resting years for green manur- 
ing, hopeless infertility is the result. 

It is the part of a wise and judicious 
farmer to pursue such a course that the pro- 
ductive capacity of his fields shall increase 
and not diminish. The improvement of his 
property is a large part of his profits and a 
larger part of his happiness. To know that 
his land has steadily improved all during his 
ownership ; that it will-descend to his chil- 
dren vastly more valuable from his skillful 
management; will afford a purer happiness 
than barns crowded. with plenty. His farm 
attests anc perpetuates his virtues and his 
wisdom, The drained marsh, the neat and 
fertile fields will keep his memory green, 
when those whom he loved in life have suc- 
ceeded to the goodly heritage. 

In other respect, there is a great advantage 
to the soil. Under the policy advocated, 
the land is plowed much less, and becomes 
thickly turfed. The land is not washed, 
therefore, by heavy rains, and decaying vege- 
tation beneath the surface is not. wasted by 
frequent stirrings and exposure to the hot 
sun of summer: 

We believe then that raising stock for 
market is a prime factor in the process of 
soil recuperation. While the demands on 
the soil are far less heavy, the means of 
making maaures are vastly increased. Vege- 
tation of every sort, however worthless other- 
wise, can be utilized by putting it into the 
stalls and farm pens, where it is cut and re- 
duced by the feet of the animals and mixed 
with their solid and liquid excrements. Im- 
mense quantities of putrescent manures can 
be made for maintaining and increasing the 
fertility of the soil. Thus is stopped, to a 
large extent, and, at length, completely, that 
terrific drain upon the profits of farming— 
commercial fertilizers. 





The Best Stock the Cheapest. 


It. may be laid down, as the first rule—a 
foundation principle—that the very best and 
purest stcck that is really adapted to the end 
in view, should be sought after. It costs 
even less to feed a horse of good blood and 
lineage than. it does to maintain a scrub; it 
costs no more to shelter him; it costs less to 
groom him and keep him in condition than 
it does to keep the scrub from looking like a 
scarecrow. His movement is almost in- 
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parent. Taking it for granted,then, that the 
best in this case is always the cheapest, that 
the finer and purer the horse can be, other 
things being equal, the more useful, more 
easily maintained, and more marketable he 
is bound to be, it remains to consider some 
points that must always be regarded by the 
intelligent breeder, who seeks wisely to ad- 
just means to ends rather than to trust to 
bhance.—Farm, wes Ens Cope. 


Special Blood Values in Breeding. 


COOMASSIE AND HER FAMILY. i 


“ Hark Comstock ” contributes the follow- 
ing to the Country Gentleman : 

Already the fresh cows are receiving pre- 
liminary tests to ascertain their promise of a 
high mark on June grass. Before the most 
favorable part of the-season is passed, we 
wish to:call attention to the greater appre- 
ciation that was in general.shown. by, buy- 
ers at the late sales for tests of a longer 
period than a week—and the longer, up to 4 
full season, the better. The great week 
usually indicates ability to make a great 
month, but neither appears to be accepted 
as proof positive of power to carry out a 
great yield for a season, especially with the 
accompanying requirement of a calf within 
the year. Either this view had its influence, 
or else the longer tests carried greater con- 
viction in affording the public better knowl- 
edge of their progress; the first news of the 
short ones being that they are over and done 
with, and the cow let down. We think 
that ultimately a 300 days’ test will be the 
standard that will govern fashion in breed- 
ing. This will give 60 days in which to dry 
off and rest the cow, the calyes being a year 
apart. . 

In England they have a proverb that the 
last Derby sets the fashion of breeding the 
race-horse—for a year. This proneness to 
seize upon the latest thing out as the best, is 
being repeated here with butter cows. But 
the history of fashion in breeding by tests, 
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a circle, the circumference of. which is made 
up of greater or less segments representing 
families of merit. The more discerning 
breeders have learned that if they possess 
genuine merit, in a family of genuine merit, 
it is better to hold to their prearranged 
course and wait for fashion’ to come around 
to them—or, as.one puts.it, to turn back and 
meet fashion—than to be continually letting 
go of what they have, in hopes of buying 
anew to capture it. But the mass of buyers 
are constantly chasing it up, usually arriving 
at each stage too late to realize the benefits 
of its succession of “ booms.” 

A year ago the name of Coomassie electri- 
fied the bidding ; nothing sold on a par with 
it. This year the rage is all for Stoke Pogis, 
While there are abundant reasons for this 
last preference, there is nothing to warrant 
the great falling off in prices of high-class 
Coomassie animals. True, we had grave 
doubts of their permanency when some of 
the great figures of 1882 and 1888 were be- 
ing paid, because we then thought they over- 
shot the mark that was warranted by the 
family exhibit in butter tests, which is, after 
all, the great balance-wheel that swings 
straying fashion back to the line of utility. 
There is no other tribe'as strong as the Coo- 
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the head, and for this reason we feared the 
they were bringing « while ago were 
in part the result of feeling rather than of a 
ool ‘calculation of values. For years the 
5 | Jersey was practicaily kept within a sphere 
of sentiment in this country—hung in ‘a 
gilded frame as a work of art—and we be- 
lieved at the time that’ more or less of this 
sentiment accounted for the margin by 
‘which Coomassie cattle outsold all ‘others. 
But we have ceased to doubt that Coomassie 
‘blood is destined to maintain high prices 
purely upon its butter quality. History may 
‘Tepeat itself, and fashion withhold her smiles 
‘for the day, bat the circle will bring her 
around 
‘While public attention has been diverted 
by other startling demonstrations, the Coo- 
massie blood, particularly through her son 
Khedive, has shown a degree of butter 
quality that gives it a place in the front 
ranks. ‘The test of Princess 2d 8046 in Mr. 
8S. M. Shoemaker’s herd is a very remarkable 
one. After running three weeks at over 26 
Ibs. of butter a week, she was given a fourth 
week under high pressure, and gave 27 lbs. 
10 oz. Her 28 days footed 107 lbs. 3 oz. 
Assuming that she held an average rate for 
the three succeeding days, her month of 31 
days would foot a trifle over 118 lbs. This 
closely bears out our estimate of a possible 
30 days’ yield in a former letter. We have 
heard doubts expressed whether she is a 
year-around cow. While we know nothing 
about her as an individual, we have noticed 
that a very large proportion of the most 
creditable tests pertaining to the Coomassie 
family have been made at periods when the 
cows were long in milk and well advanced 
in pregnancy, leading to the impression that 
holding out through the season was their es- 
pecial forte. When the astute manager of 
Burnside Park bid off Princess 2d at $4,800— 
then the highest price fora Jersey—we con- 
fess that we feared he had indulged his fancy 
}for an whtested cow at rather an extrava- 
gant rate, though to look at, she was a pic- 
ture worthy of golden frame. Three days 
later he took home Oxford Kate 13646 at 
$3,550. The latter was by Pilot, a son of 
Khedive; and as she*has just tésted 23 Ibs, 
10 oz. in 7 days, we’'are bound to acknowl- 
edge that he placed his money to better ad- 
vantage than we could have done. Mr. J. 
V. N. Willis, who. assisted in the test of 
Princess 2d, expresses the belief that when 
grass is just right, Oxford Kate can be put 
up to a higher test than that of Princess 2d, 
which now heads the list. Ona 7840, by 
Khedive, that has already a test of 20 Ibs. 13 
oz., is now surpassing any previous form, 
anhd.her owner, Mr.S8..M. Burnham, antici- 
pates a still higher test this spring. King’s 
Trust 18946, a three-year-old, has just given 
him on second calf a test of 18 Ibs. in 7 days. 
She is by King, son of Khedive. The tests 
of Princess 2d, and Ona, daughter. of Khe- 
dive, give him the highest two combined as 
well asthe highest single test, while if grand- 
daughters are considered his blood has the 
highest three tests that are descended, 
equally as close from any bull. We are im- 
pressed that these results indicate farther 
mischief. with the records. All this biood 
was dropped on the other side of the 
Atlantic, and has against it the disadvan- 
tages of acclimating. We would like to sée 
some of it tried for a full season. If the op- 
portunity is too far passed with either of 
these leading cows of the tribe, they can at 
least be given a trial when 54 months in 
ealf, and if the results are proportionately as 
good as the flush tests, the circle will have to 
makes place for Khedive. He has other 
tested daughters and granddaughters that 
ably sustain those above meutioned. Of late 
years his near-by blood has been very costly 
on the Island, but all its best animals are 
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Cleveland Bays and Clydesdales. 

’ Cleveland Bay is a name given to a class 
of horses first noticed in Yorkshire, England, 
the name being taken from the district of 
Cleveland.. The prevailing color is a bright 
bay. In the latter part of the last century 
the district became known for producing a 
heavy horse suitable for coach and cavalry 
purpose, Tbey are the produce of a cross 
between the race horse and the large native 
horses of the country, and are so well defined 
in type.as to justify the classing of them asa 
breed. But their history shows that the breed 
has been subject to changes in form to suit 
the times. Traveling by steam has done 
away with the old-fashioned coach, and the 
improvement of public roads has reduced in 
size the cumbersome carriage used in those 
days, consequently these horses have been 
reduced in bulk by a further infusion of the 
blood of the thoroughbred horse, to conform 
to the wants of the times, 

The race of heavy draft horses known as 
Clydesdale, takes its name from the river 
Clyde, in Scotland. The Clydesdales have 
undoubtedly a similar origin to that of the 
English cart horse,—and even now there is a 
resemblance between the two breeds. The 
Seotch have a tradition that during the 
twelfth century one hundred choice stallions 
were imported from Flanders, the same 
source from which the progenitors of the 
Lincolnshire cart horse were derived. It is 
evident there has been a different object pur- 
sued im the breeding of the Scotch horse. 
The English breeders of the dray horse seem 
to have had in view the aim of producing 
immense size and strength, combined with 
slow action. The Scotch, on the other hand, 
have as their object size, strength and quick 
movement, which they have succeeded in es- 
tablishing in the breed. This result has given 
them a superiority that renders them more 
desirable for many purposes, and therefore 
more valuable than the English cart horse. 
At the present time the English breeders find 
the Scotch horse in better demand than their 
slower animal, being but a trifle less in size 
and strength.— Western Rural. 





Sheep Notes. 

Few things in the progress of the civilized 
world are more astonishing than the increas- 
ed consumption of wool. This is best shown 
in the statistical account of the production, 
which in the year 1830, was about 820,000,- 
000 pounds weight, and in the year 1871 had 
raised to 1,926,750,000 pounds. In this extra- 
ordinary aggregate Europe produced 853,750, 
000 pounds : South America and Mexico 274,- 
000,000 ; Australia, 255,000,000; Africa 96,- 
000,000 ; balance, scattering. 

This remedy for foot rot in sheep is said 
to be unfailing: Take equal parts in weight 
of red lead and pulverized blue vitriol and 
enough nitric acid to make a thick paste; af- 
ter paring the hoof until all diseased parts 
will be well exposed, apply with paddle. 
Sheep should remain in house with dry floor 
twenty-four hours after being treated, unless 
the weather is. quite dry, when it is much 
better to turn on dry, short sod; but care 
should be taken to prevent sheep from cross- 
ing streams or mud. Three applications are 
usually sufficient. 

In many of the older portions of the 
country sheep, for one reason or another, 
have been crowded off of the farms. There 
are indications of a return to the wise prac- 
tices of the fathers, when every farm had 
its flock. Says Col. Curtis of the Rural New 
Yorker: “ Sheep fit in so nicely upon the 
farm that they can hardly be dispensed with. 
They have an advantage over other stock, in- 
asmuch as they may be made to furnish an 
income twice in the year—first the wool, and 
then the lambs. They may be made to do 
more than this, and really to afford another 
income in the Autumn or Winter, by the fat- 





tening and sale of the old sheép, or the sale 
of the surplus stock. a 

The profit from a flock of sheep, and the 
same is true of poultry, consists mostly in 
the increase saved and reared, says the New 
York Triune. Of poultry fully one-half the 
eggs set are lost and half the chickens hatch - 
ed never reach maturity. Among sheep the 
ratio of increase is equally unsatisfactory. 
Many flocks do not rear fifty per cent. of 
‘ambs. An Ohio sheep-owner recently con- 
gratulated himself on rearing an increase of 
75 per cent. of lambs. This is far too small a 
profit. An English farmer gives a list of his 
yearly crop of lambs for eleven years and the 
increase reared was an average of 169 lambs 
from 119 ewes counting the whole flock, fe- 
cund and barren together. Another farmer 
reports an average increase of over 150 per 
cent. yearly for seven years. It is worth 
while to read how these ewes were managed 
—for it is all in feeding and care. The sheep 
all have mangels and some linseed cake and 
a regular allowance of salt. Other English 
farmers report the following increase: 152 
lambs from 97 ewes; 190 lambs from 117 
ewes; 174 lambs from 92 ewes; of this last 
flock not one was lost in a year. All the 
sheep have roots and crushed eats, linseed 
and cut hay. Perhaps the feeding has a 
great deal to do with it, and we may learn 
something from these examples. 





New Method of Salting Butter. 


‘Mr. T, 8. Kingsley, of Indianapolis, has 
been putting the salt in the churn in the 
shape of strong brine, instead of working it 
into the butter afterward. He gives the fol- 
lowing as his method of butter-making : “The 
cream was about three days from the cow 
when it was put into a mass, and so nearly 
sweet that it was barely thickened, and kept 
in aroom at 55° and churned at 62°, the 
chprning requiring about an hour; and 
when the butter had all come, but not gath- 
ered, two gallons of skim milk, at a tempera- 
ture of about 50, was thrown in the churn, 
when only a few minutes were required to 
gather it. There were sixteen gallons of 
cream at the start, and there was about that 
amount of water at a temperature of 52° 
thrown into the churn after the buttermilk 
was drawn off. The churn is a revolving 
box. The churn was then turned rapidly 
for a moment, and then the water drawn off, 
and about two gallons uf strong brine was 
put on with the salt and the churn turned 
slowly for about five minutes, when the brine 
was drawn off and the butter packed in the 
pail, and you got it in that condition.” The 
American Dairyman bas been trying a sam- 
ple of this butter and pronounces it delicious 
—salt enough for the market, but without 
any streaks or muttlings and with the but- 
termilk thoroughly worked out. 
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Poultry Yard. 
Attend to the Nests. 


While there are many poultry breeders, as 
well as farmers who raise fowls in large 
numbers, who regularly clean out their fowl- 
houses, removing and carefully housing the 
droppings thus obtained, the number of per- 
sons who pay the proper attention to the 
nests and nesting boxes is very limited. It 
seems that the majority of fowl raisers have 
an idea that a nest is good enough for a year’s 
hard service, when once properly made, no 
matter how many times a brood of young 
chicks has been hatched in it or how many 
times laying hens have visited on business. 
But it 1s an absolute necessity that nests are 
kept clean, and well supplied with fresh hay, 
straw, or other good nesting material, and 
all good poultry breeders recognize it as such. 
Those who complain of getting few eggs, 
are usually the ones who do not supply their 
hens with plenty of good, sweet and clean 
nests for them to lay their eggs in, leaving 











the fowl to find places to lay, wherever they 
can. The result is, that only part of the eggs 
are found, the remainder going to sustain 
and fatten rats and other pests which ere 


‘always found under and around farm build- 


ings, especially old ones. 

We have found that the best place to locate 
the nests so as to afford always the surest 
preventive against the hens eating their eggs 
(as some kinds frequently will), is somewhere 
in the dark or in the darkest and most secluded 
part of the fowl house. If the hen that 
is disposed to destroy her own eggs cannot 
see them, after laying, she shortly gets cured 
of this habit. This is one advantage in the 
secretly arranged nest. 

It is quite immaterial how the nest is thus 
darkened. A narrow covered passage lead- 
ing to the nest, may be arranged, so that the 
hens wiil have to pass through this, to lay at 
the other end of it. Half barrels or cracker- 
kegs may be laid on their sides, and turned 
towards a plank wall, leaving only room 
between the open end of the kegs or barrels 


and the partition, for the layer to creep into 
this retired spot. They will quickly get ac- 
customed to any place thus pre for their 
convenience, and will lay their eggs very 
regularly in such dark places. The very best 


kind of nests, however built, are those which 
are secluded, retired, and 
interior.— Poultry 


quite dark in the 
World. 


Fresh Meat for Fowls. 


There are very-many of our readers who 
live within a reasonable distance of either 
slaughter-houses or butchers’ shops. To 
those we would secure all the scraps of 
waste meat, the offal pieces and the bloody 
pieces which are unsalable. These can be 
secured, larly, at but a trifling cost, gen- 
erally. Take them home, cut them into fine 
pieces put them into a -sized boiler, 
with plenty of water, and boil them until 
they are boiled into shreds. When this is 
done stir corn meal into it until it makes a 
thick mush, and cook unti] done. Turn it 
out into pans and let it cool, and you have a 
Fmt excellent food for your fowls.— Poultry 
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The Apiary. 
Foul Brood, 


Foul brood is of vegetable growth—a fun- 
gus. It spreads by contagious spores. 
Little specks of it, hardly discernable to the 
naked eye are carried along on the legs of 
bees running over affected combs. Wherever 
one of these spores drops into a cell contain- 
ing larve, the larve dies, changing soon into 
a brownish putrid mass, settling into the 
lower corner of the cell, and fou! brood has 
begun. If it happens that larve are affected 
and die before the cells are capped, or while 
the bees are performing their usual labor, 
capping, unconscious of the trouble below, 
we find these cells a few weeks afterward, 
perforated at or near the center, and easily 
recognize them as diseased. Larve in un- 
capped cells, killed by this disease, settle 
into the lower corner as a ropish substance, 
and dry in the course of time into a hard, 
coffee colored mass—easily recognized. 

TREATMENT. 

If you have not time or patience to give 
the most thorough attention to affected 
colonies, it is probably best to destroy them 
utterly, rather than to allow the least chance 
of a spread of the scourge. 

If you can make a thorough job of it the 
following is said by Chas. F. Muth to be 
effective: Brush the.bees on a few frames of 
comb foundation into a clean hive, giving 
them a jar of food, either honey or sugar 
syrup containing the following mixture in 
the proportion of one ounce of it to every 
quart of food: Salicylic acid 16 grains; 
soda borax 16 grains; water 1 ounce. The 
bees being deprived of comb and brood, 
partake reedily of the mixture. A mixture 
of one-half the strength of the above may 
be used with an atomizer for spraying 
affected hives. In this case every bee, cell 








and comb must receive thorough treatment. 


Horticulture. 
Small Fruits for the Farm. 


When the culture of small fruits is under- 
stood they can easily be grown and will fur- 
nish a healthful dessert and foed at a season 
when it is most desirable to cool and purify 
the blood. During winter a diet of fresh 
fruit is not easily obtainable and small fruits 
coming early in the summer are most oppor- 
tune. Every farm should have its supply of 
early, intermediate and late varieties so that 
fresh fruit may always be in supply. These 
may be grown in a garden or plot of ground 
set apart for the purpose and enclosed, if ne- 
cessary to protect them, or it may bea part of 
a field in which stock are not allowed to run. 
The different kinds of fruit should be planted 
in rows, each kind by itself, and the rows far 
enough apart to admit of being cultivated 
with a horse. The rows, for strawberries, 
should be three feet apart and for raspberries, 
currants and gooseberries, they should be 
four feet. 

When a plot of this kind has been planted 

itis no more trouble by using a horse and 
cultivator to keep in order than so much 
corn. It is very poor economy to depend 
upon the fields for a supply of berries, and 
more, it is cruel, as the work of gathering 
them comes upon the women who are thus 
made to toil hours in the hot sun, when in 
a cultivated berry-patch it takes but a few 
minutes. Nothing delights a house-keeper 
more, or is more pleasing to a farmer’s wife 
than the means to provide a bountiful table. 
Strawberries come first in the season, and if 
potted plants are set a supply of fruit may be 
had the next year. Layers require a growth 
of a year before fruiting. These plants may 
be set in August or September, a foot apart 
in the rows. Wood ashes are the most nat- 
ural fertilizer of anything for strawberries. 
Well rotted barnyard manure should be liber- 
ally mingled with the soil, which should be 
plowed as deep as possible, as strawberties 
and all other kinds of berries are very exhaus- 
tive in moisture; a mellow condition is ne- 
cessary for the better absorption of rain and 
for allowing the moisture to come up from 
beneath the surface to sustain the plant. 
Thorou ghly wetting, in a dry time, will both 
increase and lengthen out the bearing. 
There are two ways of allowing berries to 
grow; to cover the ground in a continuous 
bed, or to keep them in rows by cultivation 
between them. The latter is the best, as 
weeds and grass will destroy the bed in-a 
year, if allowed tospread. A slight covering 
with straw will protect the plants in winter, 
and prevent danger of winter killing. A 
half dozen varieties are all which are required 
for an ample and continuous supply for a 
family, and among the best are the Crescent 
early and productive ; Shoefler’s Large, Man- 
chester and Jersey Queen intermediate, and 
Kentucky late. There are other varieties of 
merit but all the above are hardy and suited 
to different kinds of soil. 

Raspberries are more easily cultivated than 
strawberries, requiring less labor to take care 
of them. When once out they will perpetuate 
themselves for years if the ground is kept 
clear of weeds, and mellow, so they can take 
root readily. New plants should be from the 
tips of the black cap varieties,and they 
may be transplanted in the fall or spring. 
Of the red sorts, Cuthbert and Turner are 
the best ; of the black caps, Davidson’s Thorn- 
less, early, and the Mammoth Cluster and 
Gregg in their order. Blackberries may be 
treated in the same way as raspberries, and 
are later in ripening, and in my opinion are 
next to strawberries in desirableness, besides 
being very healthy. Wilson’s Early, not 
very hardy, ripens soonest, while Snyder, 
and Taylor’s Prolific, are hardy, prolific and 
suited to any soil. There are fancy ber- 
ries whose merits are widely proclaimed by 
interested parties, but which, on trial are 
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found not to be adapted to general culture 
and more often a failure than a success. 
Such kinds I have not recommended but 
only those which have been fully tested on my 
farm. There is always a market for surplus 
small! fruit, and, with a little extra pains, the 
small fruit garden may be made both a source 


of delight as well as of profit. Currants 
white and red, and gooseberries should be 
added to the list, as they fill important places 
in the kitchen for jellies and table use.— Zz. 





Seasonable Hints on Fruits.. 


Fruit trees which have been recently trans- 
planted will be greatly assisted by mulching 
over their roots, and for this purpose there 
is nothing better than partially-rotted stable 
manure. It is better to apply this mulching 
now than earlier, as, when applied at plant- 
ing time, it has the effect of keeping the 
ground cool when it should be rather ex- 
posed to the warming influence of the sun, 
which encourages the growth of roots, but, 
as the season advances, the covering will 
have a tendency of retaining moisture in so 
far that it prevents, or at least modifies, 
surface evaporation. If the trees were not 
cut back sufficiently at the time of planting 
apd are now producing weak growths, they 
may be yet cut back,which will cause them to 
make a better growth. 

It is a well-established fact that pruning 
weakens trees, but when a tree is moved its 
roots are much abridged, and it is found 
that it will fare better when the branches 
are also shortened, which helps to restore 
the balance between the roots and the top. 

The peach trees, so far as we have been 
able to observe, have set a very heavy crop of 
fruit. Much of this will drop before the 
stoning process has passed, but where the 
finest fruit is desired some of the smallest 
fruits may be removed. This can only be 
done well by hand and is a tedious business, 
but those who have practiced it find it a 
profitable operation, as it adds to the value 
of the fruit far above the cost of thinning 
ihe crop, and where but a few trees are 
grown for family use the result from thin- 
ning will be very satisfactory. 

When blight appears upon apple or pear 
trees, it is a good practice to cut off the dis- 
eased branches at once and burnthem. The 
advice to cut up and destroy all trees that 
show blighted branches is not commendable. 
The new shoots which follow this pruning 
are seldom attacked, and we have known 
trees which were so severely blighted as to 
reduce them to mere stumps to recover and 
soon make perfect trees. It seldom hap- 
pens, however that trees become so badly 
blighted as to involve the cutting away of 
all their branches, but all} blighted twigs 
should be removed as soon as they are ob- 
served, and, where this is persistently fol- 
lowed, the blight will not be found so formi- 
dable as many persons would lead us to 
believe. 

Currants.—Currant bushes are so much 
benefited by a coating of manure over their 
roots after the fruit has formed that it should 
be considered a necessary factor in their cul- 
ture. The same may be said of the goose- 
berry. The want of moisture and nutriment 
during the period of the swelling and ripen- 
ing of the fruit oftentimes renders these 
crops cf but comparatively; little value. 
Where a plentiful-supply of water is availa- 
ble for irrigation an application of guano on 
the surface, stirred into the soil, then well 
washed in with water, will vastly increase 
tlie value of the crops. 

RasPBerRies.—The staking of raspberries 
is almost a thing of the past. Instead of 
being supported with stakes or wires, as 
formerly, the plants are so managed as to 
support themselves. This is accomplished 
by cutting off the tops. of the young shoots 
or canes when they reach to a height of 
from two to three feet. This causes them to 





produce shoots; ‘which may also require 
stopping or cutting back later in the season. | 
As soon as the fruit is gathered remove the | 
shoots that produced it. These are of no 
farther use, and their remoyal will allow the 
shoots of this year’s growth to perfect 
stronger wood and fruit buds for the future 
crop. It is also necessary to keep all young 
suckers hoed down as they make their ap- 
pearance and thin out the shoots which are 
to be retained, allowing not more than four 
or five to remain. All this. may be classed 
as fanciful treatment and a foolish waste of 
time and money by those who have not 
tried it, but we can youch for it that if once 
tried, it will never be abandoned for the let- 
alone system by those who value plenty of 
fine fruit. 

STRAWBERRIES.—On plantations which 
are to be kept for fruiting another year the 
soil between the rows should be well broken 
up and pulverized as soon as the crop is re- 
moved. A sharp-tined cultivator should be 
employed. Broad-bladed implements only 
scratch the surface, without sufficiently loos- 
ening the soil. As runners form remove 
them as effectually as practicable. Young 
plantations set out last spring should be 
carefully tended, the soil kept clean and fri- 
able and all the runners kept cut off if the 
very best results are sought for. To get the 
largest yield of the best fruit, strawberry 
plants should be set from six to twenty 
inches apart and eyery runner taken off 
during the season. Under this treatment 
large clumps will be formed, heavily set with 
crowns or fruit buds in the fall, and will pro- 
duce a premium crop. Managed thus, we 
have seen one hundred plants produce one 
hundred and ten quarts of berries.— National 
Tribune. 





Bagging Grapes. 


A writer in the New York Tribune says 

I have used a comparatively simple way 
of supplying bags to protect grape bunches. 
The stem of the bunch is at one angle of the 
mouth of the flattened bag, and the whole 
top is turned down with a single flat fold, just 
as we turn down the leaf ofa book. The pin 
to hold the fold down is then easily inserted. 
Little or no rain can enter ; the bag will serve 
another season, and the motion of applying 
it being the same in nearly all cases, and very 
simple, is so much the more speedy. Red 
grapes kept for me in good condition till 
April last year. They had been in the bags 
nndisturbed—only by picking them and pla- 
cing them in a cool room, and later in a cel- 
lar—from July 1 to April—nine months. 
There are a number of advantages attending 
the use of the bags, as will be found by any 
amateur who makes the experiment of using 
some. One to two pound grocers’ bags an- 
swer the purpose excellently. 

Another correspondent of the same paper 
in treating the same subject says: 

We did not gather the last “ bag ” of Con- 
cords till the first week of November, three 
weeks after the foliage had been totally 
killed. They were exceedingly rich and 
piquant, and although the disturbance caused 
several berries to drop off, the bag retained 
them, and hereafter we shall gather our Con- 
cords in the bag, as we want them, up to 
mid-November, if hard freezing defers so 
long. As to the bags preventing rot we can 
only say from here that we have as yet found 
only one or two Jonas affected on one bunch 
in a rather open bag ; but there was not much 
rot this year outside of bags. The bags left 
open at bottom are. not so good ; insects get 
in, and detached grapes roll out. Our bags 
look as if they: might serve another season ; 
We have no very heavy rainstorms to sirain 
them. 

But there is another unmentioned meritiof 


these paper bags too good to be passed over.: 
Theyarea great aid to the keeping of grapes 


inthe house. For years: we have tried one 


ing grapes, with vexatious ill success, 
‘moulded alike in a caye, in a dry bank and 
in the cellar; while in rooms they shriy- 
elled ; and if packed in 1, 80 Many were 
apt to be detached and become nauseous that 
we lost hope of enjoyment from stored grapes. 
The only ones that kept well were some of 
Rogers’ red sorts under glass, cold, left hang- 
ing on the vines. But now bunches of many 
sorts, laid in the bags ou a large scaffold in a 
cool room of still air, keep admirably, and we 
have never yet taken out a pin to open, one 
of the bags without a treble delight over their 
beauty of bloom and fullness, their exquisite 
piquancy of flavor, and the renewed hope of 
having all this enjoyment close under hand 
for months of future years. 

J. B. Rogers gives some notes on the details 
of bagging grapes : 

The only safe rule is to apply the bag a 
soon as the clusteris formed. If delayed too 
long, the spore of disease may have attached 
itself to the berry and result in rot. Some 
have applied the bag before blossoming has 
taken place. As the new shoot is yery tender 
and brittle, great care must be exercised not 
to break it. Take manilla or any other paper 
bags; cut off the upper corners, in order to 
wrap the upper portion around the cane, 
and then pin it. The size ofthe bag depends 
upon the usual length of the cluster, and 
whether more than one cluster is placed in a 
bag. A two or three-pound bag is sufficient 
for most single clusters. As a result of bag- 
ging, the clusters will average larger, ripen 
later , color in general better, produce larger 
berries, and the bloom will be preserved more 
perfectly than in those not bagged. As to 
flavor opinions vary. Some think it is better, 
others that it is not improved. 





Seasonable Hints in the Vegetable Garden. 


FREQUENT TILLAGE is as essential to success 
in the garden as manure, and in many cases 
even more so. Successful market gardeners 
bestow, not seldom, more labor on some 
crops ina single week than many a farmer 
gives to his corn and potatoes in a whole 
season. 

In this connection it should be borne in 
mind that with shallow-rooted plants deep 
cultivation must be avoided. In the field, 
cultivators and harrows should be used, in- 
stead of deep-running plows; and, in the 
garden, prong-hoes and rakes instead of hoes. 

SHALLOW CULTIVATION at short intervals 
is one of the most efficient means to counter- 
balance the effects of drought. The coat of 
loose soil which is thereby spread over the 
roots serves as an excellent mulch, as effect- 
ive nearly as a covering of straw. Careful 
experiments made at the Missouri Agricul- 
tural College, in this regard, leave no doubt 
in this matter, and lead Professor Sanborn 
to state that “‘ tillage, to conserve moisture, 
must be shallow, not over two inches in 
depth, the aim being to get a thin layer of 
dry surface soil that will act as a non-con- 
ductor of moisture between the dry air 
above and the moist surface below. Hence, 
deep tillage of surface-rooted crops; like 
corn, is an erroneous practice, founded in 
erroneous views. Plowing out corn involves 
too deep tillage in dry weather, but adds to 
the mischief of severing the roots of corn 
needed at such times. Our double-shovel 
plows work too deeply. - Our true policy in 
drought is frequent and shallow tillage.” 


AssistINGc Grow1ne Crops.—It is some- 
times observed that in ground well enriched 
with stable manure at the time of planting 
the crops do not make as vigorous growth as 
might be expected. ‘The principal cause of 
this is that the fertilizers applied are not yet 
in an available condition; they are in too 
crude'a state to become absorbed by the fine 
feeding roots of the plants. 

Young plants, as.wellas young animals, 





require their food in the most\ digestible 


‘form. You may feed'a baby to death with 
‘solid food; but if you wish to nourish it, you 
must give it milk. It is similar with vege- 
tables; a young plant may starve while sur- 
rounded with crude, dry manure, while a 
| fraction of it in solution would give nourish- 
ment and life. An occasional dose of liquid 
manure acts like magic upon weak plants. 
HAiiy spe PLaNtine.—In gardens with 
sloping grounds the rows run frequently 
parallel'with the crest of the hill,so as to 
make them as level as possible. This plan, 
although it affords easier cultivation, espe- 
cially when horses are employed, is very de- 
fective in that it subjectsthe ground to more 
danger from water than when the rows fol- 
low the slope of the hill. In the latter case 
the water that falls during a heavy shower is 





distributed and carried down the hill ina 
great many small channels, while in the 


| Other it is held back in the furrows until the 


ridges become insufficient to hold it back. 


' The entire bulk of water thus accumulated 


breaks through, rushes down the slope to the 
serious damage of the crops, washing away 
the most valuable portions of the soil.— 
American Garden. 





Growing Pansies. 


—_— 





This is one of our most beautiful flowers, 
and though it is popular and to be found in 
most gardens, comparatively few people 


_ understand its proper cultivation with a view 


of obtaining the finest flowers. They will 
go into the grounds of the florist and ex- 
press amazement at the great size and beauty 
of the pansies they see there, will forthwith 
purchase a supply for their own planting 
and will be charmed with them, and be de- 
termined to grow the same on their own 
premises, though their previous efforts have 
so signally failed. When asked how they 
had been growing them, they often reply, 
“Oh, I got some from a neighbor, who has 
large beds of them, but they are all so 
small.” When told that they should sow 
the seed of the finest of those obtained from 
the florist as soon as the seed was ma- 
tured—say some time in August—andthat 
that’ was the only way to. have fine, large 
flowers, the idea was jumped at. And yet 
that is the way to get them. Every August 
the seed of the largest and most desirable 
should be sown and the old ones dug up and 
thrown away. And we should say that this 
was easy enough todo whenit is once known 
In the winter the plants sliould be lightly 
covered. There are new pansies advertised 
every year, but any one growing them care- 
fully and taking, as we say, the seed from 
the best every year, will be as likely as any- 
body to have large, new kinds, and will thus 
save the expense of purchasing them, which, 
at most, last only for a single blooming.— 
Telegraph. 





Trimming Hedges. 


Very serious mistakes are often made in 
trimming hedges. To have a hedge look 
well, itis important that it should be kept 
thick at the bottom; this can only be done 
by encouraging the growth of leaves; the 
moment the leaves begin to die on the lower 
branches, that moment the hedge will begin 
to lose’ its beauty, and gradually there will 
come unsightly gaps at the bottom of the 
hedge, which when once made are very diffi- 
cult to cover up with foliage. 

With a hedge properly trimmed it is diffi- 
cult enough to keep all parts of it green and 


method of trimming it is very nearly if not 
“quite impossible. As the great enemy to the 
growth and vigor of leaves: is shade, ‘every 
effort should be made to bring all portions 
of the hedge into tlie sunshine; to this end 


} the top ‘of the hedge should never be per- 


mitted to overhang tlie betiom. To trim 





the sides perpendicular and the top squire, 
























well filled with leaves; but with the usual , 
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is not only to make a stiff unnatural and un- 
sightly hedge, but it is bringing the lower 
part of the hedge where it cannot get as 
much sunshine as it needs. 

The bottom of a hedge should always be 
the widest, and the top should round up 
somewhat in the form of a young cedar or 
hemlock tree that grows in the open field. 
This form will leave the lower branches:in a 
position to get sunshine and air, elements so 
necessary for the growth of leaves. 

It is almost the universal custom to trim a 
hedge with pruning shears, but if one cares 
more for beauty than time, the pruning knife 
is the best, providing it be used by one who 
understands his business, and also providing 
natural beauty is sought for. To use the 
shears year after year gives the hedge a stiff 
unnatural appearance, but with a knife in 
the hands of one who understands natural 
beauty, the twigs may be cut so as to leave 
a natural appearance, and yet keep the hedge 
in a symmetrical form. 

These remarks apply more particularly to 
evergreen hedges, which to keep in perfect 
condition requires even more care than a 
hedge of deciduous trees or shrubs. One of 
the principal causes for abandoning hedges 
is because of the fact that they have been so 
trimmed that they have become unnatural 
and unsightly objects.— Mass. Ploughman. 





Cultivation of Chrysanthemums. 


No class of plants thrives so well with as 
little care as the Chrysanthemum, and as a 
town plant it has no equal. It seems to 
thrive equally well in the smoke and dust of 
large cities as in the open country, requiring 
only sun « few hours each day, rich soil, and 
occasional watering. 

Small piants may be planted as early as the 
first of April,—Dbut any time tothe middle of 
May will be soon enough,—about as far apart 
as to allow from two and a half to three feet 
for each plant. This may easily be doae 
where a border can be devoted to them 
alone; but when grown in a mixed border 
where other plants are growing, a space of 
two feet should be allowed for the Chrysan- 
themum. The soil must be made rich with 
manure, and kept clean. 

About the first week in June each plant 
should have the center of the shoot pinched 
out, which operation is known as stopping. 
A strong stick should be placed by the side 
of each plant,to which it should be loosely 
tied. Ina few weeks there will have grown 
four to six more shoots four or five inches 
long. These must again be stopped, by con- 
tinuing the process until the first of August; 
after which time every shoot should be al- 
lowed to grow, and not stopped any one. 
Keep the plant tied, so as to prevent its be- 
ing broken by the wind. 

By the first week in September maay buds 
will be formed, and, if very large flowers are 
desired, one-third or more ofthe buds should 
be taken off. Some weak liquid manure 
should be given about the first of October, 

If the plants are required for decorations 
in the house or greenhouse, they may be eas- 
ily dug up, potted into different sized pots, 
according to the plants, and set in the shade 
afew days. They must be well watered, 
after which they may be placed in the sun 
until there ie danger of frost, when they should 
be moved into a cool room or greenhouse, 
but not subjected to fire-heat more than to 
keep out frost. This is a very simple and satis- 
factory course of treatment, and can be carried 
out successfully by the merest tyro. For 
very large specimens, and for cultivation in 
pots, more time and attention are required, 
costing of course, more to accomplish .— 
Joun Tuonre, before the N. Y. Horticultural 

Society. 


Tue Single Dahblias will be very popular 
this season, they being leas stiff sud formal 
than the old double sorts, 








The Begonia as & Decorative House Plant, 


Rand, in his book of Flowers for the Par- 
lor and Garden, says: “The only two 
species of this ornamental stove plant that 
do well in the parlor are B. incarnata and 
fuchsioides. This is a very great error, as 
the ladies have found out for themselves, and 
I hazard nothing in saying that there are a 
few varieties, at least, of this extensive 
family, that for decorative purposes for par- 
lor growth have no equal. 

I have seen in the parlors of a number of 
lady friends magnificent specimens tiat 
would be considered well grown even in 
greenhouses under the care of skillful gar- 
deners. Possibly, under the same conditions, 
other plants now thought little of would be 
found admirably adapted to house culture. 
I believe the principal reason of the Begonia’s 
prosperity is, that it is often the only plant 
grown in a window, hence has air and light 
all around it, instead of being huddled with 
a number of others, each one struggling for 
a bit of light and fresh air. The highly or- 
namental condition of the foliage and stems 
of the whole plant seems to have suggested 
the position it occupies, which is usually on 
a small, fancy round table often in a bay- 
window with the same side to the light, its 
leaves sometimes spreading as much as 
eighteen inches. Experience teaches, that 
this is best, as the stems and back part of the 
leaves are themselves usually the most showy 
portion of the plant. Not all the green- 
house men grow the varieties wanted by the 
ladies of the household, hence slips are fre- 
quently furnished each other. . I suspect if 
florists knew and would grow the varieties 
wanted quite a trade would spring up for 
plants in three or four inch pots. Very 
likely a plant grown in the greenhouses to 
large dimensions might fail if transferred to 
the house, as the peculiar conditions of the 
atmosphere of the greenhouse cause a more 
succulent growth than in the window, 
where dry air and higher heat cause slower 
growth. This plant does well in jardinier 
pots, and, of course, is more in keeping 
with a well furnished house, than in com- 
mon pots, besides being more easily kept 
clean and neat. 

In extreme summer days when the house 
is often darkened during the day, the Be- 
gonia should be given plenty of room out of 
doors, in a partially shaded and sheltered 
situation. If small in June, it is best out of 
doors, plunged in the ground, where it can 
have considerable sunlight. With proper 
care in watering, the plant does not need a 
large pot, and one removal will answer for 
the season. 

The Begonia is now extensive in variety, 
and as new ones are constantly coming out 
they are being crossed with each other. 
There are three distinct classes, one grown ex- 
clusively for flowers, small leaved and bushy 
in habit, of which Sandersonii, semperflorens, 
and incarmata may be taken as types. 


Another growth for flowers is creeping or 
climbing in habit. Some of them are tuber- 
ous in character, notably one of recent in- 
troduction, called B. rubra, is a perfect gem 
of a flower, bright red, with- large trusses 
and a handsome, glossy foliage. This would 
do wellin a window. The iatter are grown 
more for foliage, though when in flower they 
are quite showy. This class is very exten- 
sive; and among them are the kinds found 
to do so well as parlor plants; it also in- 
cludes the old B. Rex, and now has number- 
less varieties. , 
While some of these do fairly well as 
window plants, those having thick, leathery 
leaves, tarnishing not so readil y, are perfectl 
at home in the parlor. Even the old B. 
seamen well. It — not be i, 
a lor window gardening a plant 
ter when, as gardeners say, under-potted 
rather than over-potted. That is, the plant 
should well fill the pot with roots; with a 
full supply of water alone a plant is able to 
sustain itself. The rule is to water at one 
time rather than little and often. The! 
leaves are much benefitted 
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free from dust.—Cor. 





Best Roses. 


The Massachusetts Horticultural Society 
gives the following list of the best hardy 
roses as continuous bloomers for outdoor cul- 
ture, and of the best hardy roses adapted to 
general cultivation, recommended by the 
committee appointed by the society. Con- 
tinuous bloomers: Alfred Colomb, Annie 
Wood, Boieldieu, Caroline de Sansal, Fisher 
Holmes, Francois Michelon, Gen. Jacque- 
minot, Marie Bauman, Mme. Victor Verdier, 
Mons. E. Y. Teas, Pierre Notting, Rev. J. B. 
M. Camm, Xavier Olibo, Charles Darwin, 
Countess of Oxford, Dr. Sewell, Marguerite 
de St. Amande, President Theirs. The last 
five are fine, constant bloomers, but liable to 
mildew. Hardy roses for general cultivation : 
Alfred Colomb, Anna de Diesbach, Annie 
Wood, Baron de Bonstetten, Baroness Roths- 
child, Charles Lefebvre, Duke of Edinburgh, 
Etienne Levet, Fisher Holmes, Francois 
Michelon, Gen. Jacqueminot, John Hopper, 
Jules Margottin, La Rosiere, Marie Bau- 
mann, Marquis de Castellane, Maurice Ber- 
nardin, Mme. Gabriel Luizet, Mme. Hippo- 
lyte Jemain, Mme. Victor Verdier, Mons. 
Boncenne, Mons. E. Y. Teas, Paul Neyron, 
Rev. J. B. M. Camm, Thomas Mills, Louis 
Van Houtte, Mlle Marie Rady, Pierre Not- 
ting. The last three are difficult and uncer- 
tain, but so remarkably fine that the com- 
mittee could not refrain from mentioning 
them. 





The Grange. 


The Grange. 
VIEWS FROM CENTENNIAL. 


We are all very much edified and impress- 
ed, of course, who were present at the recent 
meeting of the Baltimore County Grange, by 
the speeches of the gentlemen who addressed 
the assemblage after the adjournment of the 
Grange. The calm and thoughtful paper of 
Secretary Sands was a fair exposition of the 
objects and purposes of the Order. 

The earnestness of the Master of the State 
Grange, Bro. Devries, commanded our own 
earnest attention, and in the main we agreed 
with him, though not on all points, as we 
will endeavor to show. To our mind the re- 
marks of Bro. Sanderson showed that he 
was nearer to our ideal of the proper work 
of the Patrons of Husbandry than the 
Worthy Master. We look upon the Grange 
not as an institution through which farmers 
are to seek for pol‘tical fame; not as a com- 
bination to bull the market and force prices 
up to what we consider paying prices. No 
combination of men, be they farmers or me- 
chanics, can long control the laws. which 
govern the prices which men will pay for 
their goods. The market value of the farm- 
ers’ products is mainly fixed by the great law 
of supply and demand, and no combired 
effort of farmers can long affect this law, 
True, the efforts of gamblers in grain and 
produce can for a time ferce the prices above 
or below what is natural, but these are only 
temporary and tie farmer usually gets as 
near the actual value of his goods as people 
in other lines of trade or labor. 

The effort to get any one class of the com- 
munity to array itselfas being independent 
of all others must of necessity fail. Farmers 
of course are more independent than thuse 
in many other occupations, but the fact is 
that no class of men can afford in this day to 
undertake to stand alone, and arrogate to its 
class any further recognition as a class than 
any other is entitled to. All talk about the 
farm being despised by people in other walks 
of life, of the terrible hard labor and priva- 
tion of the farmer’s life, is simply ‘‘ bosh.” 
The fact is, farmers as a class do not work any 
harder, if as hard, as people in the same rank 
of life do in other callings. The city mer- 


7 chants work harder and longer, They may 


not sweat quite so much, but their work is 


more exhausting to body and brain. The 
farmer works hard for a little while, but 
when the crops are laid aside, and winter 
sets his grip on us, who enjoys the season 
more than the farmer, and who has more 
leisure for. self improvement if only used 
aright? Even during the season of hard 
labor I contend that it is not at all necessary 
for the farmer to work from four to nine, as 
our Worthy Master Devries expressed it. 
The ten hour system, with some exceptions 
at harvest, &c., is just as practicable on the 
farm as elsewhere. A 

The man who uses brains in his business, 
and directs his help aright, can get as much 
or more done in ten hours as the man who ° 
is forever trying to drive his men from day- 
light to dark. In my own experience I find 
that ten hours a day is as long a8 men usually 
keep steadily at work, and if the hours in 
summer extend to dark the men will make 
up the difference in slack work. And I do 
not blame them. It is entirely unreasonable 
to expect farm and garden workmen who 
have any ambition or thought about their 
work to be content to drudge from daylight 
till bedtime, day after day, without any time 
for themselves or their families. And just 
here is where I consider the proper work of 
the Granges begins, to educate their mem- 
bers up to using more brains and thought in 
their business, to strive to make the farmers” 
home more home-like and stir him up to 


- | looking after the good of those who labor for 


him. Men are too apt to regard their work- 
men merely as so many machines for con- 
verting labor into dollars, and think their 
whole duty is done when their wages are 
paid. e 

The Grange should teach the farmers to 
“put themselves in his place” in all their 
dealings with their fellows, but especially 


with those who labor for them. A happy 
and contented workman is worth much 
more on the farm than the discontented one 
who merely mechanically goes through his 
tasks for his daily pittance, without a thought 
or care as to how anything succeeds. Then 
again the Grange should be a social demo- 
cratic institution, where all its members are 
governed by the common aim of the of 
the whole, and all distinctions of wealth, &c., 
are for the time laid aside, and people get 
acquainted with each other who otherwise 
would never have met. Thus peopie find 
out that there is much more in some other 

ple than they ever imagined, and the 

lation of the farmer’s life is in a measure 
cured. 

The Grange is the farmers’ schoo} of tech- 
nique. Here those who have never taken 
an ss smn paper and read other men’s 
experience, unconsciously get to aiding in 
getting up just such material as those jour- 
nals prize most, the ok ge of practica) 
men. They learn to think about their busi- 
ness from thinking over what they have 
heard others say, and when a man gets out 
ef an old rut and goes to putting thought 
into his work improvement is certain to be- 
gin. As Bro. Sanderson said, thinking over 
his work led him to work less, and make 
more money; that is it led him to concen- 
trate his efforts on a smaller space and get 
— crops. To learn to use thought in 
their work, to apply brains as well as manure 
to their fields, is then the greatest benefit the 
farmers can derive from the Grange. We 
ee never to see the farmers strive to exert 
political power as a class, and any effort to 
do this will be the death blow of the Order. 
If the Grange succeeds in making the farm- 
er’s home brighter and happier for all its in- 
mates, and enables him to increase the yield 
of all his acres and lessen the hours of his 
toil, and builds up an esprit de corps among 
Po ag in their work, it will have done its 

uty. 





BautmorReE County GRANGE held its 
regular quarterly meeting in the Hail of 
Centennial Grange, No. 161, on June 5th, 
with an unusu large attendance of dele- 

and visitors. It was determined to 

ld in the latter part of the.summer a pub- 
lic all-day meeting and pic-nic, and the 
Masters of the several Subordinate Granges 
in the county were made s committee to 
make arrangements, proeure speakers, etc. 

In the afternoon the doors were thrown 
opm ane addresses wére made by H. O. 

es, Master of the State Grange, James 





Pentland, Frank Sanderson and Wm. B. 
Sands. 
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Death of Mr. Shoemaker, 

Samuel M. Shoemaker, one of the most 
prominent citizens of Baltimore, and widely 
known for his interest in Jersey cattle and 
the pains and expense at which he had es- 
tablished one of the finest herds in this 
country, died on May 3ist, at Old Point 
Comfort, he having for some time been 
in impaired health: He owned one of 
the most beautiful estates in Baltimore 
county, celebrated for its Jerseys and other 
fine stock, extensive ranges of plant houses, 
and elegant grounds. He was one of the 
founders of the Baltimore County Agricul- 
tural Society, and in many ways showed his 
fondness for agricultural pursuits. His loss 
will be widely and deeply regretted. 








BautrmorE County Fartr.—The date 
fixed for this event is September 30, and 
October 1, 2 and 8. A schedule of premiums 
offered has been arranged and is now in the 
hands of the printer. 





Importation of Blooded Cattle into 
Baltimore. 

Col. Webster, the Collector of the Port, 
has forwarded to the Treasury Department 
at Washington a report of the number. of 
blooded cattle imported by way of Baltimore 
for the year ended June 1. The number 
landed was 1,109, which, with 68 calves 
dzopped in quarantine, makes 1,177. Of 
these, 208 were Black Polled Angus cattle, 
196 Galloway, 553-were Herefords, 31 Short- 
horns, 23 Sussex and 18 Jerseys. They were 
mostly bound ‘West, except the latter named 
which were sold in this city at public 
auction. 





For sale by W. E. C. 


We find this new work thoroughly prac- 
tical, furnishing just such information as 
farmers and poultry keepers who are de- 
sirous of meeting with profitable success 
would do well to observe and adopt. It is 
evidently written especially for the benefit 
of the above named class rather than the 
poultry fancier, and is therefore al] the more 
valuable, as its teachings are sound, prac- 
tical common sense, treated in a way that 
readily shows the author has derived his in- 
formation from ripe personal experience. 
The cuts are not overdrawn and are mainly 
original, mostly in accordance with the Eng- 
lish standard. The cut of dark Brahmas 
shows the cock bird with very prominent 
oulture hocks, which is a bad disqualification 
in the American standard of excellence but 
admissible in the English. Duly considered, 
however, the work is one we can cheerfully 
recommend. 


Sale of Harford County Cattle. 


The gis says: Judge Watters last Fri- 
day sold seventeen head of fat cattle to John 
Kidd, for James Sawdon, of Wilmington, Del., 
at 6} cts. per Ib. The drove included two 
home-raised thoroughbred Shorthorn steers, 





ov | three years old, which weighed together 


2.800 lbs. The price Judge Watters obtained 
was a quarter of a cent above the highest 
quotations for grade cattle, and is altogether 
due to the two thoroughbreds. This sale of 
cattle shows conclusively the advantage of 
feeding thoroughbred stock as well as the 
profit of raising them. Judge Watters’ cat- 
tle will be shipped to Europe. 

Mr. Kidd also bought from Mr. George 
W. Kenly, for Mr. Sawdon, seventeen head 
of fine cattle, which were forwarded to Balti- 
more from Havre de Grace, iast Saturday, 
and shipped to Liverpool Monday afternoon. 

Aiso from Alexander and Boyd Bell, of 
Emmorton, fifty-two head, part of which 
will be shipped to Europe. They averaged 
about 1,300 Ibs. each and were sold at 6 cts. 
They were a fine drove of cattle. 

Mr. Thomas C. Hopkins, of Deer Creek, 


also recently sold ten head of cattle to 
McClane & Kelly, of Lancaster, Pa., at 6 cts. 
The heaviest weighed 1,500 lbs., the average 
weight being 1,2 3 


An Tesmenes Mane Sale. 


Many large land sales have been reported 
in Texas in recent years, but the biggest yet 
noted to private parties is just announced in 
the Denver Live-Stock Record, that says: 
“Mr. J. P. Lawson, of Denver, has just suld 
to a syndicate of English and Scotch gentle- 
men an immense tract of country in old 
Mexico. The price realized was $1,000,000, 
and the area of the country sold was larger 
than some of the New England States. 
The possessions are situated in the States of 
Chihuahua and Durango, in the Republic of 
of Old Mexico. The title to the lands pur- 
chased and sold by Colonel Lawson was the 
most ancient of any upon the American con- 
tinent. This was the first transfer that had 
been made in two hundred years. Longer 
ago than that the King of Spain conveyed 
this tract of country to the ancestors of Don 
Antonio Ansunsola, where it had remained 
and descended from generation to generation 
until the present time. More than one 
thousand people, as tenants, ate living upon 
this soil and growing corn and coffee and 
wheat in the valleys, and sheep and cattle in 
the mountains. Colonel Lawson went down 
to Mexico two years ago and bonded this 
splendid eountry, paying a liberal amount 
of money for thebond. He then went over 
to London and Edinburg and formed a syn- 
dicate and effected the sale. The price 
realized was $1,000,000, with an additional 





$00 00 yt inven al, Mond 

and agricultural implements. The 

purchasers being a syndicate of English and 
Scotch un ee Macpherson Grant, 
Lord Tweedmouth, J. Dalziel, and Messrs. 
Cran, Bruce and others, the price being 
£100,000 sterling. Colonel J. P. Lawson, of 
Denver, is one of the directors. The com- 
pany intend stocking the land with the finest 
and best breeds of English and Scotch horses 
and cattle, and the land will be cultivated 
by skilled laborers, and with improved agri- 
cultural implements. 


Summer Care of Cattle. 


During the winter months, cattle kept 
under protecting roofs are brought more 
closely under the eyes of their attendants 
than throughout the grass season, especially 
where the range of pasturage is e tensive ; 
and if those attendants and their eyes are 
worth anything, the slightest symptom of ill- 
ness, or of any other event, casual or period- 
ical, needing special attention, will be instant- 
ly noticed. It is not necessarily so in sum- 
mer, wher the cattle mostly attend to their 
own wants as regards food and water, and, 
excepting the cows when hand-milked, those 
which live out-of-doors are not brought un- 
der the notice of anyone, for hours, or even 
days at a stretch, unless special provision is 
made for the frequent and systematic inspec- 
tion of the whole herd. 

Where the cattle are of any considerable 
value, and a single loss falls heavily upon the 





‘owner, it is all the more important that the 


intervals between the rounds of inspection 
should not be too long. A great deal of dam- 
age may be done in a short time, particularly 
where the various ages are not separated, 
and in-calf cows and heifers herd together 
with those which are not in 4 breeding state. 
If the bull runs out with the mixed herd of 
cows and heifers, less harm is likely to be 
done to those which are heavily pregnant by 
attention to the others at certain periods, 
than if the cows and heifers, breeding and 
not breeding, are left to themselves. In that 
case, the excitement and exertion they un- 
dergo often cause premature calving, abor- 
tion in the early stages, or at later stages, 
calf-casting. But if the bull goes loose, then 
frequent inspection is needful in order to 
book the dates of those he follows. 

Where facilities for separation are at hand, 
it is doubtless safest to keep the in-calf cows 
apart from the rest; but of course this is not 
always possible. Separation, however, should‘ 
not be supposed to insure absolutely the safe- 
ty of a herd, so as to make inspection unne- 
cessary. Inall circumstances, the morecare- 
fully a herd is “watched and tended,” the 
smaller are the chances of loss from neglected 
accident or undetected illness. 


Even if the non-breeders—that is to say, 
the cows and heifers intended for breeding, 
not at the time pregnant—are kept apart from 
the present breeders, they should be watch- 
ed, and if not running out with the bull, re- 
moved from among their female companions 
during periods of excitement. Many a sprain, 
many & strain, and much loss of flesh, from 
disturbance, and from time taken off grazing, 
might be avoided by watchfulness. 

Among the heavy breeding cows, and those 
not far gone in calf, constant supervision is 
an important necessity. To catch the first 
sign of calf-casting and immediately separate 
from their fellows those about to cast, is often 
the only way of preventing the evil from ex- 
tending to the whole of the breeding female 
portion of the herd; while the notice and re- 
moval of anything likely to cause casting, the 
immediate application of remedies in the 
case of minor accidents, attention to slight 
lameness, and numberless other little detaiis 
of daily care, go to make the difference, very 
often, between successful and unsuccessful 





| stock breeding. — Wat. Live Stock Journal. 


Children sad Flower, 


By Mas. J. B. ‘Moors BRIstTor. 

A friend of mine has a boy, a fine-looking 
intelligent lad of twelve, generous and lov- 
ing, who is restless and fond of roaming. 
His brother is not, usually of a teasing dis- 
position, and when Harry has been annoyed 
by him until patience gives way, his habit 
has been to run out of the city house and 
wander off, not returning until late that 
evening. The last time this happened he 
did not come back until tweive at night, and 
was found in the neighborhood hidden. 

T have heard that this habit of rambling is 
not uncommon, though terribly alarming to 
parents and full of peril to a child. My 
friend’s time is so much occupied in pro- 
viding for the support of her fatherless boys 


that she cannot give them all the attention © 


they require. She has a well-grounded 
horror of street associates, and determined 
to provide some occupation for her sons in 
which their interest would increase. She 
procured some plants and plain seeds, ané 
set the boys to work gardening fur them- 
selves. It is wonderful, she says, how deeply 
absorbed they have become. Harry has 10; 
left the house since unbidden, even when 
very exciting events have transpired near 
them. His brother has even ceased to be 
quite as much of a tease, because his atten- 
tion is now taken up with better things. 
Morning after morning theseed boxes are 
examined, to see what new plants are come 
to light, and the grotesque appearance of 
some, as they emerge from their earthy 
prison with the seed shell or rind like az 
umbrella above their heads, causes much 
merriment. 

In the May floral exhibition, held in the 
Academy, I:noticed a bright-looking boy of 
twelve looking earnestly at the flowers. I 
had taken my boys with me, resolving, as 
they had had little opportunities of knowing 
much of plants, to try and interest them, 
and, while studying the Mrs. Baxter varie- 
ties of coleus, prize specimens of William 
Fraser’s, superbly marked with pale green 
and gold, purple and rich pink veined and 
streaked, half the leaf of one pattern the 
rest of another, I told my sons of the foliage 
beds I had seen in Paris and London. 

Then we looked at R. J. Halliday’s table. 
Plants with leaves lovely as any flower; 
dracena goldieana, with bars of white over 
light green ; ferns that seemed to float, not 
grow, so light, airy an delicate were they; 
Brazilian caladiums, like fine tissue paper 
marked with Chinese characters; stately 
marantas; fachsias exquisitely trained and 
shaped, reminding one of their English 
name, lady’s ear-drop; Begonias like fine 
mosaics; immense fan-like palms; Impatiens 
Sultana, vivid and beautiful, with many 
others. I was saying that a single begonia 
would ornament a king’s table, when the boy 
Ihave spoken of came near and asked me 
some questions about the curiously-spotted 
caladiums. “ You love flowers?” I remarked. 
“Indeed I do,” was his quick response. He 
had picked up a broken spray ofsnowy spirea 
from under one of the tables, and seemed te 
regard it asa treasure. When we left the hall 
he told my younger boy-that he intended stay- 
ing until the close of theexhibition that night, 
as, having done.so once before, some flowers 
not fresh enough to be of value to the ex- 
hibitors had been given him. He said he 
lived on one of our large up-town streets, 
and there was a good yard to his parent’s 
house but no flowers. I could not help 
et , with his keen love of flowers, his 

ly disposition, what a safeguard 
might be Grove around him Wy airing bin g him 
and plants to cultivate. brought 
ipeomien contact ee the ome of God is of. itself 
Would that our 
children had ot for clubs, societies and gar- 
us try and cultivate 
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site) Be Poet bat ame 
Artistic Boonomies. 


E nerson said, “ Ibis a not disgraceful to be 
old, but it is immensely disadvantageous,” 
and the same might be said of being poor. 
In either case, it is consoling to reflect on 
the Divine law of compensation. 

Lam really sorry for one who bas not had 
opportunity of practicing seme of the fasci- 
nating devices for “ making auld things Icok 
amaist as well as new.” In these days, when 
velvet, plush and satin are eo extensively 
used in the manufacture of costumes, furni- 
ture-covering, window and door draperies, 
there are many doubtless, having odds and 
ends cf these materials who would gladly 
utilize- them-in some way aside from the 
ubiquitous “crazy” work. 

Very elegant little eascls. are made as fol- 
lows: Three pieces of wood, two of them 
ten inches, and one four inches long. They 
may be either flat or round. 

Cover each piece neatly with velvet or 
plush. Cross the two long picces near the 
top, and tie together with strong twine 
Now fasten the short piece near the bottom 
of these two, and tie satin ribbon across the 
fastenings, into pretty bows. Drive two 
gold-headed tacks into the lower piece, on 
which will rest the photograph, dainty bit 
of painting, or lovely card souvenir. Very 
attractive little banner screens are seen. On 
a strip of pale-blue felt, six inches long and 
three wide, was embroidered a graceful spray 
of wild roses. On either side of it were 
strips of satin ribbon, attached to the felt by 
fancy stitches in silk. At the top, was lit- 
tle yelyet lambrequin appliqued in same 
way, finished with tiny silk tassels. The 
lower edge was cut into three points, edged 
with fringe, and tassels placed at each point. 
The whole, hung from asiender brass rod, 
formed a beautiful ornament, 

A handsomer one was made of bits of satin. 
Pale blue and white, with the centre ex- 
quigitely painted. This banner, when finish- 
ed, was hung from a pair of large, silvered, 
fancy hairpins crossed, and tied with satin- 
ribbon bows. The. silver balis at each end, 
the tiny silvered tassels at the lower points, 
with the delicately tinted embroidery silks 
used, formed a lovely combination. 

There is an exceedingly pretty mode of 
over-door decoration now becoming popular 
“which almost any one may accomplish. One 
ingenious little woman used portions of a 
child’s discarded crib for the Queen Anne 
railing round the narrow shelf over her door. 
When it was fastened into position, with a 
pair of flat vases, and a placque placed be- 
hind it, no one would have dreamed of the 
amateur carpenter work. The same little 
lady arranged her wincows in a similar 
fashion and they gave her little parlor a very 
modernly artistic air indeed.. An embroid- 
ered wool piano-cover had become hopelessly 
soiled, torn and staimed. The embroidered 
vine running around its edge was cut-out, 
leaving three or four inches of the wool 
foundation on each side; it was dyed a 
lovely garnet shade. The embroidery stood 
out well, showing a slightly different shade 
from its background, but was made more 
effective by a rapid and graceful outlining 
with gold-colored silk. When complete, it 
made a lovely band for a table-cover and 
portiere, 


There is a very desirable material for aes 
decoration obtainable now, which is a 
to home decoraters. It is inexpensive nd 
its capabilities are unlimited. Who of us in 
on homes have not mourned over our 
'y front doors, with the inevitable 
panes of g glass above, and down each side. 
“Glazier,” we no longer labor 
with net transparencies, lace draperies, or 
ves of the kind. Exquisite stained 
eae designs have taken their place, any 
y can, accomplish it herself, A row of 
beanitifal squares or diamonds at the top of a 
bay-window, a fan-light over a door, a win- 
dow at stair-landing, or one having an un- 
desirable outlook, may be treated iu a most 


ae and. lovely manner.— Flora! | dough 





The C try Pi 

The piazza, veranda, ¢ or porch of a house 
can scarcely be called“an “ interior ;” but to 
the country house it is really an outdoor 
parlor in warm weather, and should be made 
as attractive as possible. It is sometimes so 
cramped in its proportions as to offer little 
opportunity for decorative improvements— 
but with a reasonable amount of space, it 
can be made a very delightful adjunct to the 
country sitting-room. 

If large enough to admit such a piece of 
furniture, a settee, or rattan lounge will be 
found a most convenient addition, and a 
thin, flat cushion.will be an improvement 
both in looks and in-comfort. Scarlet is the 
most effective color for this, as contrasting 
well with the masses of green outside. 
Scarlet painted chairs have been in vogue 
for rural piazzas for some years past, and 
although a superabundance of the color is 
rather dazzling, it is toned down by the 
background of green. 

Another pretty device for piazza furnish- 
ing is to make three or more large pillows of 
very broad-striped bed ticking, and cover 
the biue stripes alternately with scarlet and 
green braid. This gives a Moorish or Alge- 
rian appearance to the cushions, which are 
to be piled in a corner, and in front of them 
may be spread a cheap Persian or Turkey 
mat—or one made of the same inexpensive 
materials with varied celoring, substantially 
lined, and edged with worsted fringe. 

A rustic table at one end of the piazza to 
hold newspapers and magazines, the writing 
portfolio, or the basket of crewels, looks 
cozy and sociable. A bird-house fastened 
to one of the pillars and draped with light 
vines, is really ornamental, and the winged 
residents, with restless flashings in and out, 
and their funny little airs of importance, 
form an endless subject of interest to the in- 
yalid whose sole view of outside things must 
be taken from the piazza. 

It sometimes happen that one end of this 
roofed balcony is exposed toa hopeless glare ; 
no friendly trees stretches forth protecting 
boughs across it, no vine weaves a web of 
tender green from end to end; the vegetable 
world, for some occult reason, avoids it. An 
awning is the usual resouree in such a case, 
but the striped hood forms only.a partial 
screen. A more effective one is formed by 
making a net work of heavy twine, or wire, 
with a square or diamond shaped opening 
left to form a window; at the base of the 
net-work plant Cypress and Madeira vines, 
and you will have a shade pleasing and re- 
freshing to the eye, covered with verdure 
and bloom, and one that will admit of the air 
freely passing througt it. 

Hardy vines upon all sides of the country 
piazza are taken for granted; bnt the selec- 
tion should be made with care. For steady 
wearing qualities, after it has once decided 


to live and grow—and it is somewhat slow 
in coming to this decision—nothing is more 
satisfactory than the Japanese Ivy. The 
summer foliage is of a rich, tender green, 
and the young leaf-sprays are very fine and 
beautiful ; while it has additional recommen- 
dation of varied autumn coloring. The 
Evergreen Honeysuckle is another esirable 
vine for the piazza, while the large, blue 
Clematis Jackmanni is yery ornamental. The 
three combined will make a delightful leaf: y 
bower.—Hua Rodman Church, in Godey’s 
Lady's Book. 





Domestic ic Recipes. 


Cooxmnac Eoos.—Eggs which are to be 
broken into water should not be broken into 
boiling water as the motion destroys their 
shape, but let the water be hot as possible 
without boiling, and let them stand several 
minutes on the back of the stove. They will 
then be soft, but firm all through. 

Breaxkrast Purrs.—On baking peony Bee germ 
up 2 little of the dough of your b nal 
ing it out to the thickness of doughnuts, cut 
two and a —. inches in length and drop 
. Some cooks work into the 
ae haieer and let rise. again. 
They are delicious with coffee for breakfast. 





HER SECRET TROUBLES. 


The Unknown Trials Which s Woman | 


Endured Without Complaint—Why 
They Vanished. 


Near the close of one one of the most trying 
of the few hot daysof the present year a pale, 
care-worn woman might have been seen at the 
window of her dwelling apparently in a con- 
dition of complete exhaustion. Her efforts 
to meet the accumulated duties of her house- 
hold had been great but unsuccessful, while 
the care of a sick child, whose wails could 
even then be heard, was added to her other- 
wise overwhelming troubles.. Nature had 
done much for her and in her youthful days 
she had been not only beautiful but the pos- 
sessor of health such as is seldom seen. But 
home and family duties and the depressing 
cares which too often accompany them had 
proven greater than her splendid strength 
and she felt at that moment not only that 
life was a burden but that death would be a 
grand relief. This is no unusual experience. 
It is, in fact, a most common everyday occur- 
ence, and a great prayer is constantly ascend- 
ing from thousands of homes for deliverance 
from the deadly power which is enslaving so 
many wives, mothers and daughters. And 
yet these duties of life must be met. No 
woman can afford to turn aside from the 
proper care of her home and the ones who 
are committed to her care, although in doing 
these duties she may sacrifice her health, and 
possibly life itself. The experience of one 
who successfully overcame such trials and 
yet retained health and all the blessings it 
brings is thus told by Rev. William Watson, 
Presiding Elder of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, residing at Watertown, N.Y. He 
said : 

“My wife became completely run down 
through overwork and care of a sick mem- 
ber of our household, and I entertained seri- 
ous/apprehensions as to her future. She 
was languid, pale, utterly exhausted, with- 
out appetite, and in a complete state of 
physical decline. And yet she did not, could 
not neglect her duties. I have seen her 
about the house, trying courageously to care 
for the ones she loved when I could tell, from 
the lines upon her face how much she was 
suffering. At times she would rally for a day 
or two and then fall back into the state of 
nervous exhaustion she felt before. Her 
head pained her frequently, her body was 
becoming bowed by pain and all hope or en- 
joyment in life seemed departed. What to 
do we could not tell. I resolved, however, 
to bring back her life and vitality if possible 
and to this end began to treat her myself. 
To my great relief her system has been 
toned up, her strength restored, her health 
completely recovered and wholly by the use 
of Warner's Tippecanoe, which I regard as 
thé greatest tonic, invigorator and stomach 
remedy that has ever been discovered. I 
was led to use it the more readily as I had 
tested the health-restoring properties of 
Warner's Safe Cure in my own person and 
I therefore knew that any remedy Mr. War- 
ner might produce would be a valuabe one. 
I have since recommended both Warner's 
Tippacanoe and Warner's Safe Cure to many 
of my friends and I know several Doctors of 
Divinity as well as numerous laymen who 
are using both with great benefit. 

If all the overworked and duty-driven 
women of America could know of the expe- 
rience above’ described, and act upon the 
same, there can be little doubt that much of 
the pain, and most of the depressing influ- 
ences of life might be avoided. Such truths 
are too valuablee to remain unknown. 





A coop addition to soup is made by cut- 
ting bread into little squares and frying them 
in butter till they are browned on every side. 
About three minutes before the soup is taken 
from the fire add the bread, so that it will be 
flavored with the soup, but will not be soaked 
80 it will crumble, 








Baltimore Markets—June 16. 


Flous.—The demand is mostly for the medium 
Howard low | Ser ind Ww and Ave market is Sh He We quote 


4 a ey Fong Fail 
Mills Stipe aN 


brands) Extra, 
phe a do. py seen do, 2d 
$5.75; Finn, 


do. (Rio 
1: Wheat 


75; R ive Flour 3 Corn Meal ¥ 6 
tS aan brt's Eacéeleior Grahsas 
Whent_ The few small lots*of Pot dicihirn arriv- 
qmen with a fair demand, and the market is 
whet and steady with sales at $1 63 for common , 
rh 08 for choiee’ Fultz, and | gs Shes fer good to 
rime mixed. The market esterm opened a 
raction lower, ruled quiet but fairly stead “14 
closed dull. Thec va ns were at $1 0 
@$1.00% for spot, $1 00% for ne, $1 01% Luly 
for July and $1.01 for August. 

Corm.—The market for thern is firm and 
higher under a brisk demand. Choice white sold at 
75,cts. for smail lots at depot and 76 cts. for a cargo 
afloat. Prime yellow brought 74% cts. Trading in 
Western is slow and the market is dull but nomi. 
nally eg The closing prices were 5° @60 cts, 
for wat cts for June, COX @WX cts. wor July, 

ot abi cts. for August, 

"Sat —There is some inquiry, but buyers are not 
disposed to meet holders’ extreme views, and the 
market is quiet. We quote Maryland and Pennsyl- 
vania at 37@39 — mixed Western, 56@37 ctz.; 
white do., 

Cotton. Speculation is weak and lower and the 
market for spot is easy in sympathy, but there is Be 


pressure to sell and quotations are unchat ged 
quote as follows: Miadling at 11% cts., low middling 
at as cts., aiee yess ordinary 10% cts. 

Hay and Straw.—Uniy prime Hay isin de- 
mand and the market generaily is quiet but steady. 
We quote baled Hay as follows: Cecil-county Timo- 
thy at $16@17 ¥ ton; Mar am and Pennsylvania 
do., 18@15; 10. mixed, 2; Western common to 
fair, $ SlV@IS8: do, good t ‘to oboe $13@16; New York 
stock is selling at 1s@i6 Fer ton. Straw is steady at 
$7G@8 for Wheat, $10@11 for Oat, $12 for long Bye and 
oat Ves ¥ ton for short do. 

-—Under an ample offering the mar- 
ket is quiet ne bat vag Western bran is — at 
$14 ¥ ton, and City Mills Middlings at $18 

Provisions.—The general market is quiet and 
fairly steady. A fair order traae is rted st un- 
changed prices. Packed lots from store ure quoted 
as foliows: Bulk shoulders, 7X cts.; clear-rib sides, 
9X cts; bacon shoulders, 8 ‘cts., clear-rib sides, 105 
cts. Hams, sugar-cued, 14% @1554 cts. Refined 
Lard, in tierces, 9X cts. Mess Pork, $17.75 ¥ bbl, for 
new. 

Butter.—Quite a fair demand is reported for 
strictly choice stock, and for such the market is 
steady, but medium and low des are entirely ne- 
g.ected. We quote choice New York State at -@@ 
21 cts; fresh Western packed choice at 15 cts.; do. 
good to prime at 12@14 cts., and near-by receipts at 
11@15 cts. ¥ bb, 

—Under moderate arrivals the market is 
firm at {demand cts. ¥ dozen for fresh lots with qui:e 


for 
mt toga. fe and ce 
s> 

oy do. = fine red, $8.50@11; do. fancy, $ 

apper ountry, $5@16; do. ground leaves, 
Ohi», inferior to guod com won, is; 
brown, $5@7.50 do. medium w fine red, $7@10; 
common to mediupi spangled, $7@10, "do. fine 
ae sat yointe $1 10; do. air-cured medium 
to fine. 

Live Stock — Beef Catile. ay ~ | active. Prices 
a Beef Cattle gonged 6 fol. are: 95504 om, 90.3 ; 
t a, ly rated uality 

or good fair quality, 84 2515.25, SNitniey thin 
Oxen and 1 Cows: GA. Extreme ran ge — 
: Most of the 


sales were 
6 25 per 4 


Swine. $. 1.4 fully equal to a rather moderate 
demand, there being no ectivity in the market. We 
quote at 64@7 cts. for common Hogs, 7 ¥ @7 cents 

r tb net for better grades, and extra a sh fe higher. 

ep and Lambs—There was a fair demand. We 
quote butcher Sheep at 5% cts., stock Sheep at 
@3 cts, and Lambs at 5@8 cts. per lb. gross. 


rices. 


4.75@ 








the customer 
keeping the One 
that eults 


Order on trial. address for circular and location of 
Western and Southern Storehouses and Agents. 
P. Ke tonaresahte td & CO., Albany, ™,. Y. 


FOR SALE. 


5 ee Sorthdown Ewe Lambs and a few Bucks, 
Price $10 a piece 


FRANCIS MORRIS, 
Oakland Mills, Howard Co., Md. 


Caution to Farmer s & Dealers 
For Safet By ioe | ds, 
HARPOON ORS HAY FO 
select only those having thereon an 
imprint of our TRADE MABK, .and 
thereby save infringement fees. 
Cotclenuee oy Bong intormation furnished 
free by and ae 
A.J. NELLIS COMPANY, Pittsburg, Pa. 
Also, Mi’gs Neliis’ Mounted & Floating Harrows, 
Agt’l Steels, O’m't'l Fencing, Road Graders, ete; 


THOROUGHBRED 
Registered Lincoln Sheep 


From the celebrated stock of T, Walter & Son. zs ot 
Chester, Po. 1 Ram, Duke of: Md., 3 years old ; | 
Ewe, Dutches of Md.. same age; 2 Xooriing Ewe 
Lambs of the above; 2 Ewe Lambs do. Address 

T. W. Lawford, 


£93 E. Chase St., Baltimore, Md. 






































HARD WOOD ASHES 
As A 
FERTILIZER. 


150 = sale, os be delivered at any 





Southern dive 1-4 car load 4 - 
leached 5 cts. Magee a bushel; leacned 
ames - des 10 ¥ Ree ete a og, eran arg to 


Y PEROVIAN GUANO ! 


ouser 1mPoerAT IMPORTATIONS. 


—— rr 


Having received all the Guano Soe to this 
country, DIRECT yaom 71 THE DEPOSITS, 
under New GOVERNM cra EBACE, 

we offer to the trade 


PERUVIAN GUANO, 


Of the Best Quality and in Excellent Condition. 
For Particulars and Prices apply to 


HURTADO & CO.., 
16 & 18 Exchange Place, New York. 

















THE DINGEE & CONARD CO'S 
BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 





[ER 








Sa WILLIAMS Fees 








W*owane Peaus 


Deal APRICONE as. SOR AEI WINES, of the most 
together with i, CRAB APPLES, Gallsctions of BV 3, ORNAMENTAL 


THE AMERICAN. FARMER. 185 


ANE “NURSDRIES, 


|) ©) \GOVANSTOWN, BALTIMORE counry, MARYLAND. 
Peete eee Ornamental and Fruit Trees, Flowering Shrubs, Herbaceons Plants. 


oe the} to our select stock of be ger te an Aa 


MUBS are large, and embrace most 


| CATALOGUES FORWARDED ON Frere > dit BY MAIL PRO TLY AT 
| | reNBeb'To. ALL GOODS DELIVERED IN BALTIMORE FREE OF OHAROK 








pA 
Send or Dew five 
and 





MUNCY, PENNA. 








WwW. D. BRACKENRIDCE. 


ERSON, EARLY VIC 
x ; . BRIGHTON 











150 STRAWBERRIES ONLY $1 


25 PLANTS each of Wilson, Crescent, Cuamber- 





country, 


JAMES “PENTLAND, 


| Eres GREENMOUNT GARDENS. 


(ESTABLISHEDP IN 1850.) 


(Name this Paper.) ° jakanows, 8. 2. Opposite the Entrance to Greenmount Cemetery, BALTIMORE. 


Ks constantly on hand a choice assortment of healthy and well grown Plants. & His stock of 
Bedding Plants is extensive and in splendid condition. At our store, No. 27 North Charles 
pap a eq ay of Plants and Flowers may always be found. Choice Sampeein Fy dng Resigns, 


the decerstiea of rooms, ake and ate everything for which flowers are used pt pee 
y wi any 


See ttle open OF eke ast, at shert notice, and at charges that wili compare favorab 























"FARM WANTED, 


hey Ady Dp mt Sone, 6 small farm on 


condition, suitable 
= Bonny cove. Would pret a place 
imm: y on water and con’ to m- 
boat and railroad station. Talbot County or 
the Eastern Counties of Va. A 


with full particulars, GARDENER, 
AmeEnican Fanusn Orricz, 
128 W. Baltimore 8t., Balto. 


SCARLET y CLOVER SEED. 
‘alium incornatum.) 


100 wad ~ co It is as hardy as other avers. 
Thomas Price 
Lawrenceville, Brunswick Co., *Va. 














TURNIP SEED vena be °83. 


paid, fo any part of ofthe U's? re BY express, {0'ite. 80 
cts. per Ib.; Ibs. 25 cts,; with lib- 
eral discount to the trade. poe White o Plat and all 


er a varieties of Swede and Ruta Bagas, at 
low Seven Top » ine Seed for sowi ror 
fertilizer, 26 ibs. 20 cts 1 = Ibs. $15. (Asa 
fertilizer, three Ibs. to yA Ad ~ increase the crop 
of wheat as much tke hate.) Drum- 
head and Fiat Dute shea gi per pound. 


c. “y poeune, Seedsman, 
No, 141 Market Street Philadelphia, Pa, 








FAY’S § CELEBRATED 


Cut this out 
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DAIRY GOODS 

















2 1 HER 
SPRINCFIELD, O. (Rho 


Ceara 





























SHOPPING. GEORGE 0. “STEVENS, 


Shopping of Every Description 
Promptly and Economically Done. 


eT ee ees SISHES. BUNDS 
SEDGIMICK WF FENCE FENCE yon «Dds 





LIGHT STREET, 
BALTIMORE. 


EEPS IN STOCK AND FURNISHES TO ORDER :. Window Sashes, Doors, Blinds, Mouldings, Breck- 


Balusters, Newel Pos, Bracket Shelves, Barge ‘Boards, Window Comp, Es m4 de og 
Blinds, H — ~ toca Wood Sock Gard, B Windew Frames, Door 

bef, aagpalne orch Columns, Tree Ry 
ready 5 “tomadl a Ser testion. Recommended for Durability, 


Elegance and Economy. Put up in opin Xue 5 ced Sent en. 








imines |GHO. F. SLOAN & BROTHER. 


It is the only general. Wire Fence in being 
4 wo ee Se ie wilt 
Lee Ser painter 
prety meg olan, park scoot ot 
— neat for la’ 
3; lif tin. It stor wali sbi 
wine in eve iaupertor te bonrds obs oo 
fae it will we ar Lael Mtiron pipoend os ely 
le eerens 
all cowspeti eapinass, Seunees, and durabil- 
ity. We cya A all iron 
tioulaee ga 
paper, SEDG 

























LUMBER, 


sare aac: we DOORS, SASH, BRICES, &O. 


IN LOTS TO SUIT. 


132 LIGHT STREET WHARF, 


BALTIMORE. 














GILPEWS VEGETABLE LIVER PILLS 
permeate reas corenom seins plakte are coated with sugar, nt Der Se eae 5 vag 
(A mln cul and cpp the mon clits omech ar ipa cena faa apes es 


dat atlenae ada sccoarie No better evidence can be obs te or of tse Pills 
fact that them in 


Principal Depot, CANBY, GILPIN & CO., Baltimere. 


their 


2 aeole of 2 alg 
Pil A dest ia bat fantion soony tock combination is perfect, and comprises the only remedies f 
ever ved were the proper ones to be used in diseases of s bikines origin. 1 ne ee plea ure in recom- 
em, not only to my ice! 5 be td tpcmnamen Yours truly, J. M. WISTAB, M. D. 
one leading druggists 

WESTON, oe as Sie enon sere, Snes @ Co.—Gents: Please send by expr est twelve 
dozen Gilpin’s Vegetable Liver lis. I have the most ig accounts from all who have used them,and 

believe the day is not far distant they will supersede all — . M. CHALFANT. 


prominent men throughout the country, but 


Ww certificates, 
Ta eae Ears entirely on their own merit, knowing that 


SPRILLE ase cehd by all redpoctabte Gitiggiste ind country stére 
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PHE, AMERICAN, FARMER. 








meee Ae By WARNER, — 


MANUFACTUREE OF 


SILVER WARE“RICH JEWELRY 

-O""" Bigvish’ Swiss anid American WATCHES of the Best Makers,’ 

Ienpertor: snd ‘Doaler in, Diamonds, Fine Watches, Silver-Plated Ware, Table Outlery, &c. 
WEDDING PRESENTS, 


Premiums fer Agricultaral Shell Jewelry, &c. 
| ume fOr AWN of which is offred at GAEATLY REDUCED PRICES, 


No. 135 w. BALTIMORE STREET. near Calvert, Baito. 


e GARDEN SUPE. Fisld &,Ganien Seeds 
og Vegetable * 


Seeds, SSE EE 
nd Fiower Scak 
i logues Mailed Free, Pinon t 3. WALLIDAY i 


: FEATILIZERS, 
SHALL FRUIT PLANTS 
VINES, ETC. 


a x aie grade P 
tee prvaNe era INE PLANT 
ptation to the 

At Reasonable Rates. 
James Vick, M 
rinehvs Prodi, and maou on the ht canadian’ toort: 


SOD. 

Potatoos? Tet Tobacco wot Vegetables 
| aR & TORNEWS RAW BONE. 

SReSRUrSITD Pear tengypy brett 

meat of exch. ‘aia alo beveding, gachoice lot of P. 


HARVESTING MACHINERY. 
fowis, trios $5, Eggs $1.50 per 18. 


MoCORMICK’S TWINE BIN ra. 
R. 8S. COLE, 


McCORMICK S IMPERIAL R 
Cedar Pe Small dee Bawa 


sc yes: | 











bracing a seks ak 
‘he 


have 
in the 




















McoCORMICK’S DAISY SINGLE R ara, 
MoCORMICK’S IRON MOWE 


HORSE RAKES. 


Both Hand and Self-Dump. 


Oliver Chilled Plows 


run lighter, are more easily adjusted, and do better 
work than any other plow. 
Malta Shovel Plows. Iron Age Cultivators 
Cahoon Seed Sowers. 


vance Horse Rake. 
Horse Rake. 








HABMANS, A. A. Co., Md. 


(Late Supt. Patterson Park.) 


Landscape Gardener & Florist, 
B77 Bast Baltimore St., Baltimore. 








reutt f Ute 


THOMAS MATTHEWS is SON, 


88 N. High St. and Cor. Canton Ave. and Albemarle St., Baltimore. 











White Pine and Yellow Pine LUMBER, for Building. 
Rough and Dressed LTumber. 





ecom- | 


|. the world has ever known. 


- HARDWOOD FOR WHEELWRICHTS. AND CABINET-MAKERS. 
SHINCLES, LATHS. PALES. Etc.. AT Lowest Prices 








‘pANDRET HS'n:SEED «CATALOGUE 


apa eee COMPANION. " 


The most complete and brillian 


icle on 
See aon ondecs tenia uot AN give credit te ee oe a 
LA BRETH'S SONS, Seed Growers, Lock Bax,Phila,Pa, | 


= The Cooley Creamers 


FIVE GOLD MEDALS and ELZVEN SILVER 
MEDALS awarded for Supertority of 
Process and Prodact. 


In Daily Use in Over 20,000 Dairies & Factories, 


They raise the most Cream and make the best Butter. 


The COOLEY CREAMER has a 
which, has been sustained by the U.S. 





CABINET STYLE. 


ELEVATOR STYLE. 
rocess different from all other a t th t 
irecuit Ceurt, It is the most succ im Sofal Cecame Matinee 


The Davis Swing Churn, 


THE MOST POPULAR CHURN ON THE MARKET. 
Because it makes the most buiter from a given amount of cteam. Because no 
other Churn works so a Because it makes the best grained butter: Because 
7 ee. Nesb ae Goats oe yeas paddies inside, Also —_ Eureka 
utter Worker, the Nes © 
Making Utensils for Daries Factories Bend fot ob fhimetratad < +. 


_ VERMONT ranm epadns ©®@., Bellows Fouls; Ve. 


LORD & PACKHAM, 
88 West Lombard Street, Baltimore. 

















COUNTRY Laid Out. GARDENS Planted 
and Roms ES Planted and Pruned, GRADING 

ING, at lowest rates, PLANS and ESTI- 
MATES furnished. Orders by mail promptly at- 


Ae PLT Tn 


108 Pages. I¢ teache 
rear them to PS hyp 3 ‘= tb Sur 
to have them lay eggs in “cold weather, to 
prevent and treat all diseases of old or youn arene 
a essful ”’ sg Nath ag on age, inten 
y-page beo 
AM. Tain Gove Bele, Pann, Concord, My. 














WHISKY HABITS cu 
ome without pain 


particnlars sf pt Bree. 0 REPAIRING DONE WITH DISPATCH. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 


GRIFFITH & TURNER. 


DEALERS IN 
Agricultural Implements, Fer- 
tilizers_and Seeds, 











BALTIMORE, MD. 








SALT 


Ashton’s. Phoenix, Deakin’s. Evans’, Worth- 
lngton’s fulland quarter sacks. Dairy, Rock, 
Peace bess Balt, containing 7 per cent, Sul- 








K AINIT, 


OR GERMAN POTASH SALT. 


warranted Genuine and Full Standard: also 
Caicined Kainit, Muriate Potash, Nitrate 


&e. 
Cargoes constantly arriving and all for sale 
in lots to suit by 


JAS, BONDAY, JR, & CO. 


58 SOUTH STREET, Baltimore. td. 


Send forone of oar Books on use of 
fiainie free of cost 


A Seale for Family or Office. Weighs 
from 1-4 oz. to 25 pounds, 


SHOULD BE IN EVERY HOUSE! 


weg tay ap emp ine aeeey 
e pack a box, to any one w 
Wil salad ab tio GB ana thes nee) abate. 
bers at $1.50, or 2 club of four old and four 
new subscribers at $1.00 each. 





wr 





4i & 43 NORTH PACA STREET, | — 





EASTBRN. SHORE NURSERIES, 


DENTON. CAROLINE CoO.,, MD. 
PRICE LIST WILL 8K MAILED FREE TO ALL APPLICANTS. 


fine oh gf APPLE TREES, of such kinds as are suited to the soil ann climate of 
Peach Trees. Pear, Cherry. a Yiamenas stock of Grape e Trees. A 

and superior tot of ild Goose and other Plum itrees. An stock of Grape-Vines, embracing 
low prices. Shad Le assortment of carefully 








Mt. G. ELLZEY, Mm. D., 
1012 I Street N. W., Washington, D, C. 


Breeder of Highly Bred Gentleman’s Roadsters and Saddle Horses, 
Shorthorn Cattle, Southdown Sheep direct from Lord Wals- 
ingham’s Celebrated Flock, and. Purely Bred Berk- 
shire Swine, 


Correspondence invited. PRICES LOW. Some fine Horses now for sale. 








-|Burnside Park Herd. 


PRIZE RECORD. 


Sweepstake Premium for best herd New Jersey State Fair, 1882. 
First Premium for best herd New York State Fair, 1883. 


First Premium for best ey Maryland State Fair, 1883, besides many other first premiums for single 
animals in all the Fairs named 


The herd is headed by the Bull BLACK PRINCE OF LINDEN 
Among the females 


test); St. Clementaise 18163, 15 1bs. 12 oz, in 7 days; Khedive Primrose 2228, Oxford Kate 18646, 
22019, Queen of the Farm 9069, and many other celebrated animals. 


Ss. NM. SHOEMAKER, 
saltimcre, Md. 


Communications in reference to the herd should be addressed to 


9063, A, J. C. C. H. R. 
are the famous cows Princess 2d, 8046, 27 Ibs. 16 oz. butter 1n7 days, (official 
Saragossa 





0. Ricklefsen, Manager, Stevenson P. 0., Md. 
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THE’ ears Ne si 











ay MAIL, 

: Etoile de L 

on Silene, 

Jacqueminot 

Kar oVen Houtte white ; Pesto des estins, yel 
‘ums with € 


ordy, Addre 
“Ron. 7 da. 
porsend for i HALLE ¥; Baltimore, M 


Farmin Baltimore Co, 


Or Exchange for City Property. 


Containing yee ne serent about 25 to 30 acres in thriv- 
ing timate principally oak and apne | well 


adapted to a org Arto arket 
forms the soll ts ki xi and s lé of = high- 


est improvement; it is now 
iti is at the 15-mile stone on the York turapike, fropt- 
ing on both sides of the road, and five stations on 
the Northern Cen’ R. Bee can be reached at dis- 


tances of 1 to 8 ¥ good cou county reads. This 
is t' le of rf rs 6fthe ype roo Get . 
and jouw one of the best locations in the 
county. Churches of all denominations, and schools, 
public and private, are conyenient, The York turn- 
xp = very. best, and the —— 
oy perm ts a found-trip a day for wagonin; 
Probab y no fo healthier spot in the world can be found, 
It is laid off in fields of 12 to 15 acres, to most of 
which oon cone qocess is had to tyne for stock. The 
dwelling, which is commodious, and large bern, are 
of stone, with other outhouses, and though old, can 
be made very comfortable at a reasonable expense ; 
and there are ag, i admirable sites for residences 
> the a atiy aivited inte could be advanta- 
vided into rat and sold at a very 
eat reat Cheane on the price asked for the whole. 
Fre on the road have brought as high as $500 an 
acre, and the extent of the /rontage on the poe 
in the hands of an enterprising man, could be turn 
to excellent account, but the present owner is indis- 
posed to take the trouble requisite to accomplish 
this, and would prefer selling the whole together. 
A gentleman a very small income independent 
of the farm, could hive on this Bont waeee labor, 
saving the rent x, a Fa hen eo ee the 
— ry Siete and P stabling ie “th ——s 
serving a en g, and the e og 
$F for his stock. A small tenant’s house on the 
pr Aspapd opt Boy t of taxes on the 


I cannot occupy thi 
Pilling te to'sell it on the ee eeet ol ge 
or 


exchange it for city 
Pome Suan 























WHERE TO BUY 


DRY Goops., 


SPRING OF 1884. 


HAMILTON RASTER & SONS, 


OF BALTIMORE, 


Are large IMPORTERS, JOBBERSand RETAILERS 
OF DRY. GOODS. Their business, established in 
1830, Iyag@'been done on strictly honorable principles, 
thereby increasing their trade to its present dimen- 
sions, 

They have but ONE PRICE and that price marked 
IN PLAIN FIGURES on every article. They keep 
no gdods but such as they believe will prove of full 
valué for the price paid by the pufchaser, Their va- 
rious departments include low priced to the finest 
DRESS GOGDS, BLACK SILKS, COLORED SILKS, 
SATINS and VELVETS, MOURNING GOODS, DO- 
MESTIC COTTONS, LINEN GOODS, FLANNELS, 
BLANKETS, QUILTS, GOODS FOR MEN’S AND 
BOYS’ WEAR, GLOVES, HOSIERY, UNDER- 
WEAR, HANDKERCHIEFS, LACES, EMBROID- 
ERIES, CLOAKS and FASHIONABLE WRAPS, 
WHITE MUSLIN GOODS,NO TIONS, GINGHAMS, 
CALICOS, PERCALES, SATINES, &c, 


we se hm} g tape eateninen, 


a A twiten year to select all 
<0 Matdl Aroel Leb dhouiddndareh, an@ their | 
co experience and the amount of their sales enable 


them to purchase AMERICAN MANUFACTURED 
GOODS in large quaitities and conségiiently to great 
advantage. ; 

Samples will be sett to parties Who give instruc- 
tions in regard to about the price of goods wanted, 
colors preferred, &. To fill orders satisfactorily, defi- 
nite, plain instructions :eust be given to us. 


HAMILTON EASTER & SONS, 
199, 201,203 BALT. MORE STREET. 


Now IN USE=36,989. 
aa AAS 7 
TR ( A DY 
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a eS ie ) = pees fa ave Calvert Sta, 
a a a=. At Union Depot, tm St., Station, 
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; = OME sane 
STEVENS’ ENGINE AND riick 3 oT pate 


Oshorne Mowers, at Sa i. 


Superior Grain and Fertilizer Drills, Chieftain. Horse Rakes, ci - 
Champion Force Pump, Cucumber-Wood Pumps, Fennock 








DOUBLE | HARPOON 














R. 8. & A. P. LACEY, 
Patent Att'ys. Washington, DG, 


South Bend Chilled Plows, Littie Giant Sulky Plows, iM saree ae SFE 


Lausing Wheel and Float Harrows, Circular Saw Mills, 
Portable Grist Mills, Millstones, Bolting Cloths, 
Smut Machines, Leather and Gum Belting, &., & 


Wo. | Ss Light St., cram eet ramadan. 
































more, Md., 

PRATT’S T CYRIL OIL 
WILL, NOT EXPLODE, ' 

LAMPS OF EVERY DESORIPTION. 


For Sale by W. & H. SPILCKER, 


Agente for Chee. Pratt & Oo., } 163 Baltimore &t. 
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Imperial Wine Vinegar. |‘peamitemextra coc 909 per 
NONPAREIL OIDER VINEGAR. geual oust of 12 » Binet ae 
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h APOLINARIS WATER. 


FREDK. M. BOLLMAN, sqrpeortac 
',, 688 GAY STREET, 
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LEHMANN & MAGER, __ CURED IN ITS VARIOUS STAGES. | And all points im the South-West. 
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Eanes Tee Chlevaae Lands in 
Texas, Colorado and Washing- 
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“Bos” Anmoniated Super Phosphate, 
“SO MGRAIN: GENERATOR.” 


DISSOLVED Ss. Cc. PHOSPHATE, 


‘2 to 'S Per Cent. Available Phosphoric Acid, 


DISSOLVED ANIMAL BONE 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS. 


We have in stock a fall line of the above goods 


WIM. DAVISON & CO, 1 ¥. semmanp stazer, 


ated Ouper-Phospbate. |. 
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SLINGLUFF & CO, _ 
reas &.} BALTIMORE. { prot todeaball St. 


167 W. Fayette 
; Manufacturers and Maniyuiaters of 


PHOSPHATES. 


We are now offering to the trade the folowing WELL-KNOWN BRANDS OF GOODS, which we 
guarantee fully up to the standard: 


SLINGLUFF’S DISSOLVED GROUND BONE, 
Containing 8 per cent. of Ammonia. 
he bas DISSOLVED SOUTH AMERICAN BONE ASR, 


Containing 40 to 44 per cent. Soluble Bone Phosphate. 


SLINGLUFY’S DISSOLYED SOUTH CAROLINA PHOSPHATE, 
Containing 28 to 82 per cent. Soluble Bone Phosphate. 
To meet the demand for a High-Grade Fertiliser, we are offering 


SLINGLUFF’S NATIVE SUPER-PHOSPHATE, 
Prepared entirely from Animal Bone, highly ammoniated. Also, 


SLINGLUFF’S No. 1 AMMONIATED SUPER-PHOSPHATE. 


This we can confidently recommend as one of the best fertilizers sold in the market at the price. 
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BALTIMORE. 
FOR SALE. 


. orn TRIOS ty ye Hy BRAHMAS, one and three 
also, JEASEY BULL CALF 


3:1 een iat of 
Fr. B 


Rhode River PO” A. A. Co., Md 
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University of the State of New York. 


AMERICAN VETERINARY COLLEGE, 


141 West 54th Street, New York City. 


Lectures commences in Oc- 
Circular and information can be | Eee 


The Reguiar Course of 
Ss ea 


pad. PAD ESRD, hy D. Vv. 8. 


the Faculty. 
W. H.. Martenei, D. V._S., 


GRADUATE OF THE 


AMERICA VETERINARY 
—— 


KNABE 


t 
Wreinaeee 


Nos. 204 and 206 West Baltimore Street, 
Baltimore. No. 112 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 


Virginia ands. 
Upper James Real Estate Agency, 


By WILLIAM HOLMAHS, 
CARTERSVILLE, Vsa., 
Wiring in ene of the mont of 12,000 acres of land 



































i The Rasin Fertilizer Company, 


- PROPRIETORS OF THE 


: SBA: Wall —— WORKS. i 


CTHATO THEATER, A? SGAWHLL AD RTL 


supervision of Mr. R. W. L. Rasim, the General Manager of the Company, whose thorough knowledge and 
experience is a guarantee of the quality of their FERTILIZERS. 


Large Stecks on hand and ready for delivery. Your orders Solicited. 


The Rasin Fertilizer Company, 
20 & 22 South Street, Baltimore. . 


Peruvian Guano. 


Hloh ol PERI GUANO 


posit of Pera, lyr gts er 


_ 
sung a 
Wharf, 

J. Q. A. HOLLOWAY, 
107 Meflderry’s Wharf, 


| BALTIMORE, MD. 
































in one of the most desirable regions of 
Catalogues 
WM. STUART SYMINGTON. 


Symington Bros, & Co, 


Office, NW. Cor. Holliday St. & Exchange Place. Works, Locust Point, Baltimore 


ORIOLE FERTILIZERS, 


0G- Each grade of these fertilizers is made under a different and distinct formula, and each contains 
what is most needed by the particular soil for which it is intended. We guarantees our goods exactly as 


represented. 
- SYMINGTON BROS. & CO., Manufacturing Chemists. 


THOS, A. SYMINGTON. 


R. J. Baxxa. ESTABLISHED 1887. R. 3. Hottinesworsta 


HIGH GRADE FERTILIZERS. 


SULPHATE OF AMMONIA. ‘PURE NITRATE SODA. 


R. J. BAKER & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


CHUMNEICALS. 


Ammoniated Super-Phosphate for all Crops. Pure Dissolved 
Baw Bone. Pure Fine Ground Baw Bone. Stag Super- 
Phosphate of Lime for Tobacco. 


HIGH GRADE IMPORTED BIRD GUANO $25 PER TON. 
BIRD GUANO AND POTASH FOR CORN $26 PER TON. 





FACTORY AT LOCUST POINT. 
Office, 36 & 38 8S. Charles St., Baltimore, Md. 








ENTERED AT POSTOFFICE, BALTIMORE, AS SECOND-CLASS MATTER, 
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